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CANINE DISTEMPER- HEPATITIS VACCINE 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 
TISSUE CULTURE ORIGIN, DESICCATED 
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A full dose of well-knownlfEMPACINE 
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WHEN 

THE PRESSING 
PROBLEM 

IS TO MAKE 
HIM EAT... 


VI-SORBIN new oral appetite 


Vitamin, iron, »-Sorbitol solution. Registered trademark of Smith Kline & French Laboratories 


and body builder 


‘Vi-Sorbin’ Offers: 
¢ Dramatic improvement in appetite—vigor— 
physical tone. 
At least 73% w/v of D-Sorbitol, the Absorp- 
tion Enhancement Factor (AEF). i 
High B, serum levels—by the convenient 
oral route—comparable to those obtained 3 VI-SORBIN 
with weekly injections as high as 100 mcg. 
Enhanced absorption of iron, resulting in a 
significant rise in hemoglobin levels. 
Indications: HORDEN LABORATORIES, 
e Inappetence Parasitic anemia 
e Anemia due to malnutrition, or to infectious 
disease 


¢ Growth failure in young animals NEW VI-SORBIN dispenser bottle avail- 


e Wherever a fast and sure buildup is needed able April 17 features convenient slip-off, 
R sleeve label. Supplied in 12—4% fl. oz. 
Supplied: 1 pt.; 1 gal. 


~NORDEN LABORATORIES, INC. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Now, you can eliminate 
fleas, lice, 

and even ticks, 
through the unique{ / 

systemic action 
of 


ectoral ablets 


Ale: 


In the eradication of canine ectoparasites, Ectoral 
Tablets are as economical as sprays, powders, or dips 
... but far more convenient to use, and far more moor My 


effective for continuous contro! of fleas, lice, and ticks. \ 


The safety and effectiveness of Ectoral have been 
proved by field tests in all parts of the country, 

including areas where canine ectoparasites are a 

major problem to veterinariass. Reports from 104 

Investigators, during two years of clinical evaluation, 

show that Ectoral makes the eradication of annoying, 

dangerous ectoparasites simpler for both the 

veterinarian and the dog owner. 


And Ectoral is unsurpassed, 
practitioners report, as effective therapy 
for demodectic mange. 


*Pitman-Moore trademark for ronnel tablets and emulsifiable 
trate. For lete information, a brochure ‘Abstract 
of References on Ectorai" is available to vet i 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
Allied Laboratories 
DIVISIONS OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Instructions to Authors CONTENTS—continued 
JouRNAL of the AVMA ITEMS 


1) Exclusive Publication: Articles submitted Treatment of Osteosarcoma in the Dog 
for publication in the Journat of the AVMA are Bluetongue Reported During 1960 .... 
accepted with the understanding that they are not Heartworms Enxcotic in Eastern Massa- 
being offered for publication elsewhere. chusetts 


2) Manuscripts, including footnotes, refer- Added Precautions Required on Strep- 
ences, tables, and legends, must be typewritten, tomycin Labels 
double-spaced, on 844- by ll-inch bond paper, 
and the original and one carbon copy should be 
submitted. One-inch margins should be allowed Respiratory Disturbances Caused by 
on the sides with 2-inch margins at the top and Halothane Anesthesia 
bottom. Articles should be concise. Recovery of Western Equine Encephalo- 
Purpose of the article should be stated in the myelitis Virus 
introduction. Summary should be included. 


from the RESEARCH JOURNAL 


3) References to published works should be sities mess 


brief and limited strictly to what is relevant to The Veterinary Annual, 1960 
satisfactory exposition of the author’s own work. Advances in Small Animal Practice .. . 
Reference names are not permitted in the text Dogs in My Life 

of the article. Persons cited are to be referred to Books Received but Not Reviewed .... 
by superscript numbers only, relating to the ref- 
erence list at the end of the article. NEWS 


References should be typed double-space, in al- PR Round Table Produces Idea Exchange 177 
phabetical order by author, as follows: author(s), AVMA Awards 11 Fellowships 
title, periodical name, volume, year, and page(s). Chicage Veterinarians to Support AVMA 
SMansson, J., and Obel, N.: The Technique of Fellow 
Adrenalectomy in the Ruminant. Cornell Vet., 48, 
(1958): 197-201. AVMA Gives 1961 Science Youth 
Awards 
Dr. G. A. Young Honored for SPF Work 186 
Commencements 
Women’s Auxiliary 


When books are cited, name of publisher, loca- 
tion, edition, year of publication, and pages con- 
cerned should be given. 

4Arey, L. B.: Developmental Anatomy. Sth ed. 
Ww. B. S ders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (1946): 236- 
240. 

4) Tradenames of products are avoided in the FEATURES 
text of the article. Use only generic or chemical 
names. The tradename may be included in a foot- Officer's Page 
note along with name and location of producer 
(composition of product may be included if ree: Hows 
necessary): e.g., “. . . piperazine citrate* . . .” Whet ts Your Diagnosis? 
Footnote: ‘*Piperol, Carson Chemicals, New Clinico-Pathologic Conference 
Castle, Ind. History of the AVMA 
PR Page 


Correspondence 


5) Arabic numerals should be used wherever 
digits are needed throughout the article except 
at the beginning of a sentence. clear and large enough to allow for possible re- 
duction in size. A glossy print should be sub- 
mitted if possible. 


9) Tables should be simple and typed double- 
space. Complex tables are not acceptable. Com- 


cmm., Gm./kg., ug., mg./100 ml. Other abbrevia- plex material should be summarized rather than 

tions should be explained the first time they are tabulated. 

mentioned either in parentheses or footnotes: 10) Legends should be typed double-space on 

e.g., “. . . pregnant mare’s serum gonadotrophin a separate sheet. 

(pmsc). . .” Sufficient information should be included to al- 
7) Photographs should be furnished in glossy low the illustration to be understood without ref- 

prints. Identifying arrows, letters, etc. within erence to the text. 

photographs should be clearly defined. All il- Before submitting a manuscript, authors are 

lustrations should bear the author’s name, illus- urged to consult previous JouRNALS for appro- 

tration number, and “top” side indication. priate style. The AVMA reserves the right to re- 
8) Drawings, graphs, and charts should be ject any manuscript. 


6) Abbreviations for weights and measures as 
given in standard dictionaries are usually accept- 
able, but some are determined by AVMA edi- 
torial preferences: e.g., Gm., gr., kg., cc., mg., 
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you can 
place your 
confidence in 


the original 
modified live 


virus vaccine 
produced by 


FORT DODGE 


® ‘M-L-V’ is the registered 
trademark for Fort Dodge 
brand modified live virus 
hog cholera vaccine. 
U. S. Patent Re-23746. 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
Fort Dodge, lowa. 
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The AVMA invites all veterinarians and 
their families to attend the 98th Annual 
Meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation in Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 20-24, 1961. 

AVMA conventions have 
long been family affairs. 
Cities are carefully picked 
so that vacations can be 
combined with convention 
activities. Local arrange- 
ments committees plan ac- 
tivities for veterinarians 
as well as their wives and 
children. This year’s con- 
vention in Detroit offers 
splendid education and rec- 
reation opportunities for the entire family. 

More than 100 papers will be presented 
at the scientific sessions of the convention. 
There will be 24 detailed scientific exhibits 
and about 140 commercial exhibits. There 
will be 14 section meetings, 12 closed- 
circuit television presentations, and meet- 
ings of organizations closely allied to 
AVMA. The convention offers veterinarians 
perhaps the broadest range of opportuni- 
ties for continuing education in veterinary 
medicine to be found in a single location at 
one time. 

Ail of these activities will be held in 
Detroit’s new Cobo Hall, with better facili- 
ties and more space than have ever before 
been acquired for an AVMA convention. 
The exhibit, registration, and friendship 
areas will occupy over 99,000 square feet. 
Meeting rooms in Cobo Hall have been as- 
signed for the presentation of scientific 
papers. 

Remember, it is your AVMA, and it is 
your convention. The policy-making body 
of the Association will meet at Detroit and 
decisions affecting the future of every vet- 
erinarian will be made there by the dele- 
gates and by Executive Board members. 
Veterinarians at the convention have a spe- 
cial chance to make their thoughts and de- 
sires known through these people who need 
the guidance and support that veterinarians 
from their districts or states can give them 
by attending the convention and being 
available for consultation. 


The Detroit Meeting 


Dr. E. E. Leasure, 
President 
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Whether he’s interested in flying, writ- 
ing, or socializing, the veterinarian who 
attends the Detroit conven- 
tion will find that he’s 
been taken care of. For 
flyers, the new Flying Vet- 
erinarians Association will 
meet in Detroit—for writ- 
ers, a conference for vet- 
erinary writers has been 
planned — for socializers, 
friendship areas at Cobo 
Hall, alumni dinners, the 
president’s reception, and 
the general camaraderie of 
thousands of veterinarians. 

The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the AVMA has planned 
many activities, including tours of Detroit 
and Canada and the formal Auxiliary tea. 
Meetings of the Auxiliary House of Dele- 
gates, Executive Board, and committees 
have been scheduled. The wives, of course, 
will also attend the president’s reception. 

Special programs and tours have been 
planned for teens and subteens by the local 
committee on arrangements of the women’s 
auxiliary. 

Detroit, the motor city, offers many at- 
tractions for the entire family. Automobile 
plants, the lifeblood of Detroit, offer tours 
which show the production of cars, from 
beginning to end. The Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village in Dearborn, Mich., 
are most popular attractions. 

Across the border in nearby Canada, 
visitors will find opportunities for fishing, 
hunting, and touring. Tourists crossing the 
border are advised to carry birth, bap- 
tismal, or voters’ certificates. Naturalized 
citizens should bring naturalization papers. 
Aliens should consult with Canadian rep- 
resentatives in their countries to obtain 
valid travel visas, if required. 

AVMA officers, delegates, and staff are 
all getting ready to move to Detroit for the 
week of August 20-24. Why not bring your 
family and join us! 
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A Golden Opportunity to 


* Obtain the new Golden Jubilee Edition 
of Stedman’s Medical Dictionary 
¢ Save $2.00 


* Find a use for your old dictionary 


* Help Project Hope 


If you agree to send your present medical dictionary to Project Hope, we will al- 
low a deduction of $2.00 from the list price of Stedman’s. Simply fill out the agreement 
form and order blank below and mail to us. We will ship you your new Stedman’s to- 
gether with a shipping label, presentation book plate and mailing carton. This offer 
expires December 31, 1961. 


For the Veterinarian: An especial effort has been made to include many more 
veterinary terms than medical dictionaries usually carry. Veterinary terminology was 
revised and augmented under the direction of WILLIAM A. HAGAN, D.Sc., Director, Na- 
tional Disease Laboratory, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa and Former 
Dean, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell University. 


Stedman’s, 20th Edition: Over 10,000 new entries ® Most complete revision since 
its inception in 1911 ¢ Every entry reviewed ® New illustrations prepared by top-flight 
medical artists ¢ Excellent tables under 119 headings @ Completely new typeface and 
format for easier reading. 


1961 ¢ 1745 pp., 31 pls., many text figs. ¢ $14.95 


The Williams & Wilkins Company The Williams & Wilkins Company 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Upon receipt of my Golden Jubilee Edi- Please send me the new Golden Jubilee (20th) edition 

tion of Stedman’s Medical Dictionary of Stedman’s Medical Dictionary. 

I agree to send my edition of ( I accept your Project Hope trade-in offer. Bill me 
Medical Dictionary to for $12.95 

Project Hope. I understand that this en- 

titles me to a reduction of $2.00 from 

the list price. 


{} Bill me for full charge of $14.95 
C) I enclose payment 
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COCCIDIOSIS: 


“‘a very common infection’’ 


THE CANINE 


Coccidiosis in the dog has been shown to be quite common.!.? Since coccidia may cause 
death in heavily infected young animals,? an understanding of this potentially serious 
disease should prove of interest to the veterinarian with a small animal practice. 


ADAPTED FROM: MORGAN, 6. 8., AND HAWKINS, P.A.: VETERINARY PROTOZOOLOGY, BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 1952. 


The Classical Cycle of Isospora bigemina. The coccidia undergo repeated cycles of 
asexual multiplication (schizogony) finally terminating in formation of sexually differ- 
entiated gametes, which combine to form zygotes. At this stage a protective covering is 
formed. Sporulation (sporogony) may occur within the intestinal tract or after the oocyst 
is discharged in the feces of the host, depending upon the stage of the infection. When 
ingested by a new host, the sporozoites escape from the oocyst and enter the intestinal 
epithelium to repeat the cycle. 


The Ciassica! Signs of Coccidiosis. The predominant signs of coccidiosis in severe 
cases are bloody diarrhea, general weakness, anemia and rapid progressive emaciation. 
Oocysts will usually be found in the feces 5 to 6 days after the infection begins. The 
animal is depressed and weak and loss of appetite may be observed. It is important to 
note that at the outset of signs “coccidiosis may occasionally be confused with dis- 
temper.’’? Since the disease may be rapidly progressive, early therapeutic measures are 
necessary to improve the dog’s chances for survival. 
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NOW 
A Control for Canine Coccidiosis... 


FURADEX, containing FURACIN® (brand of nitrofurazone) in an excipient of dex- 
trose for peroral therapy, is anticoccidial in addition to being antibacterial. In one 
series, FURADEX “rapidly cleared up” the diarrhea of canine coccidiosis. Within 
10 days, “stools were negative for coccidia, and they were still negative when re- 
examined two to three months later.’’* A confirmatory study indicates ‘“FURADEX 
produces excellent results.” Clinical signs were eliminated in 89% of cases. Ani- 
mals treated with FURADEX “showed an earlier clinical response and the stools 
became negative for coccidia in a shorter period of time.”5 According to a recent 
report, FURADEX provides “excellent anticoccidial activity.’ 


as well as for Bacterial and Nonspecific Diarrheas 


FURADEX has demonstrated outstanding effectiveness in the routine treatment 
of canine bacterial diarrhea and nonspecific enteritis and “proved to have merit 
as a desirable adjunct in combating the condition characterized by the fetid, loose 
stools commonly observed in the distemper syndrome.”® A short course of FURADEX 
corrected nonspecific diarrhea in 19 of 24 dogs in two to seven days, with no side 
effects attributable to the medication. The remaining 5 helminth-infested dogs 
experienced complete remission of diarrhea following concomitant FURADEX plus 
anthelmintic therapy. FURADEX has the advantage of being highly palatable to 
dogs, which facilitates treatment of intractable cases of canine diarrhea. 


INDICATIONS: in dogs for the oral treatment of: bacterial diarrheas, nonspecific 
diariheas, and coccidial infection caused by Isospora sp. sensitive to FURACIN; and 
as an aid in controlling diarrheas associated with diseases such as distemper and 
hepatitis. 


® ® 
FURADE 
Veterinary 
supp.iep: 50 mg. scored Ora-Bols, and 10 mg. scored tablets, bottles of 100. 


REFERENCES: 1. Hagen, W. A., and Bruner, D. W.: The Infectious Diseases of Domestic Animals, 
Ithaca, Comstock Publishing Company, Inc., 1951. 2. Morgan, B. B., and Hawkins, P. A.: Veterinary Proto- 
zoology, Minneapolis, Burgess Publishing Company, 1952. 3. Enzie, F. D., and Price, E. W.: Internal 
Parasites of Dogs and Cats. Jn Animal Diseases: The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1956, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 4. Fisher, G. W.: Oral Use of Furadex in Canine Diarrhea, Mod. Vet. 
Pract. 39:133 (Mar. 15) 1958. 5. Smith, M. J.: Causes and Treatment of Canine Enteritis with Particular 
Reference to Coccidiosis, Southwest. Vet. 13:45 (No. 1) 1959. 6. Michaelson, S. M.: Physiopathology and 
Therapy of Diarrhea in the Dog, Northwest Vet. 3:22 (No. 3) Summer, 1960. 


OrA-BOLs is the Eaton trademark for small bolus-shaped tablets. 
Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


NITROFURANS~—a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


&) EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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For clean, glossy coats and control 
of odors, fleas and ticks, use... 


e instant Lathering ¢ Pleasantly 
Scented eConcentrated Comes 
in Handy Squeeze Bottle 


Only a small amount of this shampoo over 
the wet coat forms an instant lather. Dirt and 
body oils are lifted out... odors are eliminated... 
and the dog’s coat is left clean and glossy. 

A little goes a long way... you can dilute one part 
shampoo with two parts water if desired. 


CANINE SHAMPOO contains active 
pesticides—Lindane and Malathion—to 
effectively control fleas, lice and ticks. Plastic 
squeeze bottle makes it convenient to use... fits 
your hand easily, won’t slip when wet. 


; You can order CANINE SHAMPOO in cartons of 
CONCENTRATED—Canine Sham- one dozen 4-ounce plastic squeeze bottles or by 
the gallon. A request from you will bring a 
National man to your office. CANINE SHAMPOO 
squeeze bottle. 

is made only by National... your guarantee 
ae of quality. 
PACKED in display cartons— 
1 dozen 4-ounce plastic squeeze 
bottles: $7.50 
Or order by gallon: $10.50 


THE 
1721 Baltimore Avenue [ibbabihdbleball Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Veterinarian Exclusively 
BIOLOGICS 


Serving the Graduate 
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OVEN-ROASTED 


Ken-L-Biskit provides more usable nourishment in every cup! 


AERATED 
BOG FOODS 


This diet does more to build peak condition . . . has meat 
protein from meat meal for growth and meat fat for glossy 
coats. Yet the cost per feeding is highly economical. 

For Ken-L-Biskit has more usable nourishment in every 
cup. Oven-roasting makes it more completely digestible 
(more appetizing too!). And, unlike many dry foods, Ken- 
L-Biskit is not aerated. That means more protein, vitamins, 
minerals—more of every known essential nutrient in every 
cup! See how economical it really is—Ken-L-Biskit! 
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Treatment 
choice for 
Mixed Bacteria 
Infections 


... the treatment of choice for immediate and 
follow-up therapy 


Oxytetracycline has wide-range antimicrobial activity 
that gives greater coverage than many combinations 
of narrow or medium spectrum drugs 


This broad spectrum means better assurance of 
control even when secondary infections 
complicate the disease picture 
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Liquamycin combines many ad- 
vantages in a single dosage form. 
The broad-spectrum activity of 
oxytetracycline is the first. This true 
broad-spectrum antibiotic covers an 
unusually wide antimicrobial range. 
Used immediately, Liquamycin 
Injectable can save time especially 
where a primary disease is compli- 
cated by mixed bacterial infections*. 


The all-liquid form 


Liquamycin may be used by any of 
the common routes of administra- 
tion — intravenously, intramuscu- 
larly or subcutaneously. 

Liquamycin Injectable is a sterile, 
stable solution. It may be stored at 
room temperature. And it will not 
freeze. 

Preconstituted and ready for use, 
it offers added convenience. And its 
wide application can help reduce the 
drug inventory. 


Dispensing-vials offer 
Convenient 50-cc. vials are available 


for immediate use or for follow-up 


therapy. is 
valuable for dispensing because of 
its effectiveness in many different 
disease conditions. 

A special dispensing-vial offer is 
now being made with the purchase 
of 12 500-cc. bottles of Liquamycin 
Injectable. This offer is good until 
September 1. Use the order form be- 
low or contact your Pfizer represent- 
ative or distributor. 

“Caused by oxy ycli ptible organisms 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


@ $11.75. Total cost $141.00 


Your name 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


12 500-cc. bottles of Liquamycin Injectable 


12 50-cc. dispensing vials of Liquamycin 
Injectable at no cost with above order. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


Saving from 
quantity discount $21.00 
Free vials _22.20 


Total savings $43.20 


Address 


City 


Please ship and bill through: 
Name of distributor 


Address 


City 


State 


Special offer ends September 1, 1961. 
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LEGISLATION 
USDA Appropriation 


NEW BILLS 


Hog Cholera 
Eradication 


Wild Animal 
Importation 


Aid to Agricultural 
Research 


import Quota on 
Sheep and Lambs 


Livestock Purchasing 
by Packers 


FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


J. A. McCallam, VMD 
Brig. Gen, USA (Ret.) 


H. R. 7444—-USDA appropriations bill for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, was passed by the House, June 6. The 
total of $5,948,566,000 includes: 

ARS—research programs, $76,588,000; plant and animal 
disease and pest control, $55,165,000, of which $450,000 
is to staff the control and regulatory activities of the new 
Ames (lowa) Laboratory, $400,000 is for additional plant 
inspectors, and $345,000 is due to reclassification of vet- 
erinary positions; meat inspection, $24,216,000, of which 
$675,000 is for 108 additional meat inspectors, and $415,- 
000 is due to reclassification of veterinary positions (see 
JOURNAL June 15, 1961, adv. p. 12, in regard to the 
latter). 

AMS—marketing research and service, $37,702,000, in- 
cluding $4,515,000 for marketing research, and $33,187,- 
000 for marketing services, of which $12,988,700 is for 
poultry inspection; the latter includes $500,000 due to re- 
classification of veterinary positions. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations reported out H. R. 
7444 (Senate Report 394) on June 15. Among recommended 
increases are: $175,000 for a plant quarantine item; 
$200,000 to accelerate cooperative eradication program 
for sheep scabies; and $250,000 to accelerate research on 
air-sac diseases, divided equally between research on 
broilers and turkeys. 


H. R. 7694, Rep. Matthews (D., Fla.), and H. R. 7702, Rep. 
(Mrs.) Blitch (D., Ga.)—To provide for a national hog 
cholera eradication program. Bills are identical to those 
introduced previously (see JOURNAL June 15, 1961, adv. 
p. 12, and p. 677). 


H. R. 7629, Rep. Wharton (R., N.Y.)—To amend Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide free importation of wild animals, birds, 
and reptiles intended for exhibition in the United States. 


H. R. 7480, Rep. Harvey (R., Ind.)—To assist states in pro- 
viding additional facilities for research at state agricultural 
experiment stations. 


H. R. 7654, Rep. Clem Miller (D., Calif..—To provide for 
tariff import quota on sheep, lambs, mutton, and lamb. 


S. 2044, Sen. McCarthy (D., Minn.)—To clarify the av- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture to require reasonable 
bonds from packers in connection with their livestock pur- 
chasing operations. 


(Continued on page 176) 
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SINGLE DOSE AFFILIATED BRAND COMBINED 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE AND INFECTIOUS CANINE 
HEPATITIS VACCINE @@ INDUCES IMMUNITY TO CHALLENGE 
OF VIRULENT DISTEMPER AND HEPATITIS VIRUSES Gamma 


Affiliated Brand COMBINED Canine Distemper Vaccine, MLV of chick-embryo origin, and Infectious 
Canine Hepatitis Vaccine, MLV of porcine tissue culture origin, contains attenuated strains of canine 
distemper virus and infectious canine hepatitis virus. For added safety, the attenuated infectious 
canine hepatitis virus is cultivated on porcine kidney cells (unnatural host). It does not reverse to 
virulence, even on several serial passages, and it is free from viruses pathogenic to dogs. 


available in single-dose packages 
and packages of ten I-dose vials 


AFFILIATED 
LABORATORIES 
CORPORATION 


WHITE HALL, ILLINOIS 


THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. 
THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC, 
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New HEW Assistant 


Secretaries 


President’s Advisory 
Council on 
Education 


Peace Corps 
Appropriations 


Washington News—continued 


S. 2073, Sen. Hill (D., Ala.)}—To authorize 2 additional as- 
sistant secretaries in Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; is an Administration-backed bill with passage like- 
ly. Would also abolish the office of special assistant to the 
Secretary (in charge of Health and Medical Affairs), raising 
the position to that of assistant secretary. The present special 
assistant, Boisfeuillet Jones, is not a physician as the 4 
previous encumbents in the Eisenhower administration were. 
The other assistant secretary provided would be concerned 
with international affairs. 


S. 2063, Sen. Case (N. J.), Cooper, Bush, and Javits—To 
establish a President's Advisory Council on Education. Coun- 
cil would be composed of 9 members, who are leaders in 
the field of education and science, appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate. Each mem- 
ber would hold office for a term of 4 years. 


S. 2000, Sen. Humphrey, Fulbright, Pell, Clark, Smith (Mass.), 
McGee, Hart, and Gore—To provide for a Peace Corps to 
help peoples of interested countries in meeting their needs 
for skilled manpower. The authorization, not to exceed 
$40,000,000, would be appropriated to the President for 
fiscal 1962 to carry out the purposes of the Peace Corps 
Act. Would provide for the enrollment in the Corps of quali- 
fied citizens and nationals of the United States for service 
abroad. 


Here's the slickest, surest, safest way to identify cattle, 
swine, sheep . . . all farm animals. Use it like a pencil. 
Marks stay on through rain, sun, snow, wind, cold... 
yet are completely removed in the scouring process. Ab- 
solutely safe—can’t harm animals or hides. Used by 
county agents, animal husbandmen, U. S. Livestock Ex- 
temsion Service, veterinarians, breeders, growers, com- 
mission men, stockyards—during inoculations, reactor 
tests, auctions, culling, shearing, disease control, etc. 


yy THE LAKE CHEMICAL CO. 


3092 WEST CARROLL AVENUE, CHICAGO 12, ILL. colors. See your supplier, or write us: 


All-Weather 
PAINT-STIK 


(LIVESTOCK MARKER) 


= 


Available in black, white and five vivid 
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PR Round Table Produces Idea Exchange 


Ideas on how best to improve veterinary 
public relations across the country were 
freely and informally exchanged at the 
AVMA Public Relations Round Table in 
Chicago, May 20-21, 1961. 

Problems of veterinary public relations 
and possible solutions to them were put 
under fire by the 37 round-table partic- 
ipants. Representatives of 25 state veterin- 
ary medical associations and 2 Canadian 
provinces and AVMA staff and officers par- 
ticipated in the program. 

“How can concerted efforts by all seg- 
ments of AVMA—from the individual mem- 
ber to the national office—dispel the wide- 
spread public ignorance of the dimensions 
of veterinary medicine and its value to 
society?” was the basic theme of all discus- 
sion. 

In his kick-off comments, Heinz R. 
Kuehn, AVMA director of public informa- 
tion, emphasized that any veterinary public 
relations program is founded upon 2 basic 
requirements: communication and respon- 
sible participation. “Good performance plus 
public understanding and appreciation of 
that performance equals good public rela- 
tions,” he said. “Unless we inform the pub- 
lic about the veterinary profession, and 
unless you in your states and communities 
do likewise, our efforts to participate in 
community, state, and national affairs will 
be largely wasted. 

“With good public relations, the public 
will recognize the value of your services 
and will be willing to reward you adequate- 
ly for them,” Mr. Kuehn continued. “The 
public will understand why it has a per- 
sonal stake in the support and progress of 
veterinary medical research. People will 
acquire a sympathetic and understanding 
view of legislation that affects veterinary 
medicine, and parents will be more willing 
to send their children to veterinary schools 
because they will recognize the status and 
the significance of veterinarians. 

“Without communication,’ he concluded, 
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“the profession cannot hope to reap the 
fruits of its efforts. Likewise, the profession 
cannot hope to be fruitful unless each of its 
members fulfills his civic and professional 
responsibilities.” 

The round table was planned so that all 
in attendance would actively participate. 
Discussion themes relating to state veter- 
inary association public relations, the na- 
tional program, and combined state and 
national efforts were choosen, moderators 
were appointed, and participants fired away 
with questions. Answers were given by 
anyone who thought he might help. 

The discussion on combined state and na- 
tional public relations efforts drew a partic- 
ularly animated response. The tenor of this 
discussion was probably best summed up by 
Mr. Ray Thomson, public relations coun- 
selor to the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
V.M.A.’s. He said, “How much attention 
should be given to closer integration of 
state and national programs? We fear that 
there are so many divergent programs—na- 
tional, regional, state, local—that perhaps all 
of us are going down a different road. Soon- 
er or later, we will find that we have not 
carried on good public relations at all, but 
that we have put ourselves into a box from 
which it will be difficult to escape. There 
must be some effort toward a more ‘in- 
tegrated’ public relations program through- 
out the nation.” 

Dr. S. R. Monroe (AUB ’50), public re- 
lations chairman of the Alabama V.M.A., 
re-emphasized this thought by calling for 
an “over-all” national program, the objec- 
tives of which are designed to be carried 
out on the state level, but which is coor- 
dinated by the national AVMA head- 
quarters. 

Throughout the discussions, round-table 
participants expressed a strong feeling that 
increased AVMA leadership and support 
was mandatory in an integral veterinary 
public relations program. 

Dr. Mark L. Morris (COR ’26), AVMA 
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Public Relations Round Table participants are shown here. They are (standing, left to right): 
Dr. George Kukor, Ohio; Mr. L. T. Maloney, Massachusetts; Dr. S. J. Levine, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Donald A. Price, AVMA editor-in-chief; Mr. Larry Taylor, Texas; Miss Carol Hatcher, secretary 
to the director of public information; Mr. Brian Forster, [llinois; Dr. J. W. Skaggs, Kentucky; 
Dr. Jack 1. Denton, Vermont; Dr. Tom M. Wise, Illinois; Dr. Hoyt Hall, Florida; Mr. Heinz R. 
Kuehn, AVMA director of public information; Dr. Jordan R. Dann, Connecticut; Mr. LeRoy 
Galperin, New York; Dr. Samuel R. Monroe, Jr., Alabama; Dr. Harry E. Kingman, Jr., AVMA 
executive secretary; Mr. S. C. Steiger, New York; Dr. Arthur Freeman, AVMA assistant editor; 
Dr. Carl E. Keely, Idaho; Dr. Paul Nees, Wisconsin; Dr. Arthur J. Blaney, Maryland; Dr. F. 
Murray lobst, Pennsylvania; Miss Joyce Ludwig, AVMA news editor; Mr. Richard Morrison, 
AVMA administrative assistant; Mr. Ray Thompson, Maryland. 


Seated (left to right) are: Mr. Jack Kroeck, Missouri; Dr. Harry L. Newell, West Virginia; Dr. 

Gordon E. Johnson, Indiana; Dr. W. Turnbull, Saskatchewan, Canada; Dr. Mark L. Morris, AVMA 

president-elect; Mrs. D. W. Clarke, Washington, Auxiliary PR chairman; Dr. B. $. Pomeroy, 

Minnesota; Dr. C. D. Lee, lowa; Dr. F. D. Wertman, lowa; Dr. J. M. Glenroy, Ontario, Canada; 
Mr. Claude Ramsey, Colorado; Dr. William A. Knapp, Jr., Georgia. 


president-elect, acknowledging this convic- 
tion, pointed out that “many of the prob- 
lems you have been discussing here in the 
past 2 days have been on the agenda of 
AVMA’s Board of Governors and have 
been under careful scrutiny and inspection. 

“In the few months that I have served 
on the Board,” he continued, “it has become 
apparent to me that the AVMA has a very 
large show on the road. I want to tell you, 
so that you can go back home and tell 
your members, that there is much being 
done.” 

Dr. Morris explained that AVMA needs 
to increase both qualified personnel and 
funds to provide the leadership which the 
membership demands. 

“Money and brains,” he said, “can take 
the veterinary profession and really push 
it forward in the years that are right ahead. 
The challenges are great. There was neve: 
a greater opportunity for the profession 
than in the next decade.” 

Other questions submitted to moderators 
before discussions were along these lines— 
“How can science fairs and exhibits be used 
best as a method of disseminating informa- 
tion about the veterinary profession?” 
“What should be done to obtain general 
recognition of the veterinarian as a pro- 
fessional man?” “Could a_ step-by-step 
procedure for developing a state veterinary 
public information program be drafted?” 
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During the meeting, Mr. Kuehn pointed 
out that the AVMA Centennial should be 
the focal point of all public relations activ- 
ities for the next 2 years. He said, “Cen- 
tennial activities are in essence public rela- 
tions programs. The main objectives of the 
profession’s centennial celebration are pub- 
lic relations or, if you will, public informa- 
tion objectives. These objectives can only 
be achieved with participation by the en- 
tire membership—individual, local, state, 
and national—under the leadership of the 
AVMA. 

Mr. Kuehn indicated 5 main targets for 
the centennial: 

1) To direct the attention of the American 
public to the current status of veterinary 
medicine as a health profession and to the 
progress made in the last century by the 
AVMA. 

2) To renew the interest of members and 
constituent and local associations in the 
present and future programs of the AVMA. 
3) To provide, during the centennial year, 
enlarged opportunities for special programs 
by local and state veterinary medical asso- 
ciations in as many communities as possible. 
4) To give evidence, largely through the 
scientific program of the centennial meet- 
ing, of the continued leadership of Amer- 
ican veterinary medicine. 

5) To interest American leaders and the 
public in the needs and resources of the 
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veterinary medical profession, and in the 
profession’s contributions to health and the 
national way of life. 

Mr. Kuehn described the centennial activ- 
ities that were being planned by AVMA’s 
Centennial Committee and indicated that 
the AVMA office would make available to 


“You are tied in to a large and dynamic pro- 
gram,"’ Dr. Mark L. Morris, AVMA president-elect, 
told the public relations representatives. Dr. 
Morris told of the experience he and the AVMA 
Board of Governors have had in dealing with 
government officials and leaders of allied health 
professions. “I have been agreeably surprised 
and pleased to see the stature that has been built 
for the profession,"’ he said. 


state and local associations a Centennial Kit 
containing material designed to guide these 
associations in carrying out centennial ac- 
tivities. 

Pictures of some AVMA public relations 
round-table participants and their com- 
ments follow. 


Round-table participants discuss possible solutions to veterinary public relati 
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“Communication and participation go hand in 
hand,”’ said AVMA director of public information, 
Heinz R. Kuehn, in opening the meeting. ‘Public 
relations is 90% good performance and 10% 
communication about that good performance.” 


Mr. Fahey Flynn, radio and television newscaster 

and commentator, related the inside story of 

“electronic journalism,’ elaborating on the main 

requirements for an effective relationship be- 

tween the broadcasting industry and public rela- 
tions men. 


Dr. Samuel R. Monroe, Jr., Alabama 

“AVMA should make sure that every state has a 
PR chairman and program consisting of the basic 
components to get started. A crash program should 
be b diately to fill our needs in 2 areas: 
(1) high school recruitment of students for ca- 
reers in veterinary medicine; (2) a hospital in- 
spection or evaluation program on a state level. 
We need columns on animal health in the weekly 
papers, especially in the small towns across the 
country. These columns should be put out by the 
AVMA and sent to state PR chairmen for distribu- 
tion. In working toward an effective public rela- 
tions program, we must never forget that some- 
times our fields of greatest resistance are with 

our own veterinarians.” 


An outside view of the profession's status and 
opportunities was provided by 2 prominent rep- 
resentatives of the communications field. Theodore 
R. Van Dellien, M.D., shown here, spoke about 
“Science in the News.”’ He is president of the 
Chicago Medical Society and health editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, New York News Syndicate. He 
described the advantages and pitfalls of writing 
a daily health column. He also appraised the 
value of news releases prepared by public rela- 
tions men. 
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Dr. William A. Knapp, Jr., Georgia 

“An effective public relations program is the re- 
sult of and not a matter of a strong organization. 
Communications within our profession have been 
poor and the same can be said of communications 
to the public. The AVMA and all constituent vet- 
erinary medical associations should give great 
emphasis toward improving both internal and ex- 
ternal public relations programs. It is difficult to 
say which is the more important at this stage of 
our development. Public relations is our number 
one problem. News releases, stories, articles, 
pictures, and radio and television time are only a 
small part of a public relations effort. More im- 
portant is the basic character of the organiza- 
tion sponsoring the program. A dynamic, enthu- 
siastic, disciplined, confident organization will 
have the same kind of public relations program. 
This type of organization results only from in- 
spired and courageous leadership. In order for 
AVMA to become the organization it should be, 
and for it to have the influence and prestige it 
should have, much work needs to be done. It is 
imperative that our national organization be 
strengthened and made more effective because 
tomorrow's problems and opportunities will re- 
quire that every veterinarian be strongly repre- 
sented by a highly capable, well-financed organ- 
ization directed by vigorous leaders. This means 
that the AVMA will require more support, financial 
and otherwise, from its members because AVMA 
can support its members only to the extent that 

' they support it.” 
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Dr. H. C. Hall, Florida 

“Every veterinarian applauds Mr. Kuehn’s state- 
ment that public relations is 10% communications 
and 90% participation. The time has come for 
us to face up to the fact that the average animal 
owner’s conception of the veterinary profession 
is a composite picture of the veterinarians he 
knows. The only way we are going to make any 
real improvement in our public image is to im- 
prove our pulbtic service. All the news releases 
Mr. Kuehn can issue this year will not undo the 
damage done if one client of each veterinarian 
here loses one animal because he cannot get a 

veterinarian this weekend. 

*“t have 3 suggestions to offer to the AVMA public 
relations program. First, AVMA should encourage 
the formation of local societies in every county or 
group of counties where one does not exist. Sec- 
ond, | propose that AVMA urge, cajole, or coerce 
the establishment of an emergency telephone an- 
swering system in every town in the U.S. in which 
2 or more veterinarians practice. Third, | urge 
that Dr. Morris’ remarks to us today be tape re- 
corded in many copies, so every state and local 
society can hear them. | have never heard 
AVMA's activities and aims expressed so well.’ 
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AVMA Awards 11 Fellowships 


The Council on Research of the AVMA 
has announced that 11 fellowships have 
been awarded for the year 1961 to 1962. 

The total expenditure of the AVMA Re- 
search Fund to support these 11 fellows will 
be $37,008. The grants were awarded to vet- 
erinarians who are pursuing further train- 
ing in teaching and research. 

Most of the funds for this year’s grants 
were secured for the fund by the fund- 
raising campaign of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the AVMA. 

Of the 11 grants awarded, 2 were renew- 
als. The 11 fellowship recipients are: 


Dr. Jacques A. Godu 
(QUE ’60), Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, Guelph, 
received a 12-month re- 
newal of his AVMA. fel- 
lowship. 

Dr. Godu is working 
under Dr. A. A. Kings- 
cote (ONT ’28) in the 
Department of Parasi- 
tology, Ontario Veteri- 
nary College. His re- 
search project involves 
cogenesis in nematodes. 
When he completes his === 
work, he plans to do Dr. Jacques A. 


Dr. Delwin L. Bokel- 
man (KAN ’58) was 
awarded a 12-month fel- 
lowship by the AVMA 
Council on Research. 

Dr. Bokelman is at 
Cornell University work- 
ing toward his Ph.D. de- 
gree in veterinary pa- 
thology. He proposes to 
complete a research 
project on pathogenesis 
of growth-hormone-in- 
duced spondylosis de- 
formans in rats. His ma- 
jor professor is Dr. Len- 
nart P. Krook, Depart- 
ment of Pathology and 
Bacteriology, New York 
State Veterinary College. 
Dr. Bokelman would like 
to conduct research on 
the pathology of diseases 
of veterinary interest, 
especially nutritional dis- 
eases, or to teach pathol- 
ogy in a_ veterinary 
school and conduct part- 
time research when his 
project is completed. 


Dr. J. M. Carter (MSU 


Dr. Delwin L. 
Bokelman 


teaching or research 
work at a_ veterinary 
school. 


Dr. C. Lb. 
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Dr. C. L. L’Ecuyer 
(QUE ’57) also was 
awarded a 12-month re- 
newal of his AVMA fel- 
lowship by the Council 
on Research. 

Dr. L’Ecuyer is con- 
ducting his work in pa- 
thology, particularly dis- 
eases of swine, under 
Dr. W. P. Switzer (TEX 
*48). He plans to teach 
and do research when 
his project is completed. 


Dr. J. M. Carter 


51) has been awardeda 
12-month AVMA fel- 
lowship by the Council 
on Research. 

Dr. Carter will work 
toward his Ph.D. degree. 
His project will be on 
arthritis in swine. His 
major professor will be 
Dr. George N. Neher, 
Department of Physiol- 
ogy and Pharmacology, 
School of Veterinary Sci- 
ence and Medicine, Pur- 
due University. 

Dr. Carter, who has 
been in large animal 
practice for the past 10 
years, would like to 
work in teaching and re- 
search after he receives 
his Ph.D. degree. 
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Dr. Barton L. 
Gledhill 


Dr. Barton L. Gled- 
hill (UP ’61) has been 
awarded an AVMA fel- 
lowship by the Council 
on Research for 12 
months. 

Dr. Gledhill will study 
obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy as a fellow of the 
Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, Stockholm, Sweden. 
He will work under Dr. 
Nils Lagerlof, chairman 
of the Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy at the college. 

Dr. Gledhill hopes 
eventually to do teach- 
ing and research in ob- 
stetrics and gynecology. 


Dr. Joe P. Morgan 


months of his fellowship 
he will work under Dr. 
Eugene Pendergrass, 
head of the Department 
of Radiology, University 
of Pennsylvania Medical 
School. He will then re- 
turn to Colorado State 
University to complete 
requirements for his de- 
gree. His major profes- 
sor in graduate study is 
Dr. William D. Carlson 
(COL ’52). Dr. Morgan 
hopes eventually to do 
full-time teaching and 
research in clinical ra- 
diology. 


Dr. Murray E. Mc- 
Mullen (ONT ’61) has 
been awarded a_ 12- 
month AVMA  fellow- 
ship by the Council on 
Research. 

Dr. McMullen will work 
toward his M. S. degree 
at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Davis, under Dr. 
C. E. Cornelius (CAL 
53), Department of Clin- 
ical Pathology, School 
of Veterinary Medicine. 
His study will be on bile 
pigments of domestic 
animals in health and 
disease. 

Upon completion of 
his project Dr. McMul- 
len hopes to enter gen- 
eral practice or to teach. 


Dr. 
(COL 


Dr. Murray E. 
McMullen 


Joe P. Morgan 
has been 
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awarded.a 4-month fel- 
lowship for summer 
study by the AVMA 
Council on Research. 
Dr. Morgan is work- 
ing toward his M.S. de- 
gree in veterinary radi- 
ology. During the 4 


Dr. David D. Myers 
(MIN ’57) has_ been 
awarded  12-month 
AVMA fellowship by the 
Council on Research. He 
will work toward his 
Ph.D. degree in veteri- 
nary pathology. 

Dr. Myers will work 
under Dr. L. E. Hanson 
(MSU ’50) at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Since 
1957 he has worked as 
director of the Poultry 
Disease Diagnostic Lab- 
oratory, Florida Live- 
stock Board; animal pa- 
thologist, Illinois State 
Department of Agricul- 
ture Diagnostic Labora- 
tory; and instructor in 
veterinary pathology and 
hygiene, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

After completing re- 
quirements for his de- 
gree, Dr. Myers hopes to 
take a position in which 
he can obtain additional 
experience in pathology 
and engage in research. 
Later he would like to 
teach. 


Dr. David D. 
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Myers 
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Dr. William M. New- 
ton (ILL ’52) has been 
awarded a  12-month 
AVMA fellowship by the 
Council on Research. 

Dr. Newton, who has 
been in general practice 
since 1952, is working 
toward his M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees. He is par- 
ticularly interested in 
research in veterinary 
physiology and will study 
under Dr. Roger Link 
(ISU 734), College of 
Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois. 

Dr. Newton plans to 
teach and do research 
in veterinary physiology 
after he has received his 
degrees. 


Dr. William M. 
Newton 


7% 


Dr. Nicolas S. Plat- 
onow (ONT ’57) has been 
awarded  12-month 
AVMA fellowship by the 
Council on Research. 

Dr. Platonow, who is 
working toward his Ph.D. 
degree, is studying un- 
der Dr. L. P. Dugal, De- 
partment of Biology, 
Faculty of Pure and 
Applied Science, Univer- 
sity of Ottawa. His study 
is concerned with liver 
enzymes in_ subtotally 
hepatectomized rats. 

After he receives his 
degree, Dr. Platonow 
plans to return to the 
Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege, Division of Phar- 
macology, where he re- 
ceived his M.S. degree, 
to teach and continue re- 
search. 


Dr. Nicolas 5S. 
Platonow 


Dr. John B. Tasker 
(COR ’57) been 
awarded a 12-month fel- 
lowship by the AVMA 
Council on Research. 


Dr. Tasker is working 
toward his Ph.D. degree 
in the Department of 
Pathology and Bacteri- 
ology at New York State 
Veterinary College, Cor- 
nell University. His ma- 
jor professor is Dr. John 
Bentinck-Smith (COR 
44). His study is con- 
cerned with the cause of 
abomasal ulcers in cat- 
tle. Since 1957 Dr. Tas- 
ker has worked as a 
medical intern in the 
Ambulatory Clinic, New 
York State Veterinary 
College; small animal 
practitioner; and as in- 
structor in the Depart- 
ment of Pathology and 
Bacteriology, New York 
State Veterinary College. 
He also spent some time 
at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Unit when he 
was in the Army. 

Dr. Tasker hopes to 
obtain a faculty position 
in clinical pathology or 
clinical teaching after he 
receives his degree. 


Dr. John B. Tasker 


Chicago Veterinarians To Support 
AVMA Fellow 


Members of the Chicago V.M.A. laid plans 
recently to raise funds for the support of at 
least one AVMA Fellow each year. The 
plan, which is unique for a local veterinary 
association, was developed in May. 

The association is now conducting a drive 
to raise $10,000 from Chicago V.M.A. mem- 
bers to augment funds already raised this 
year by the association’s auxiliary. Each of- 
ficer and member of the Chicago V.M.A.’s 
executive board has already contributed 
$100 to the program. 

The association decided to launch the pro- 
gram when it learned that only 1/3 of the 
more than 20 qualified applicants for AVMA 
Fellowships could be awarded grants for 
1961-1962 due to the financial condition of 
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the fund. The group hopes to gather enough 
funds so that additional candidates can be 
supported for the coming academic year. 
AVMA Research Fund trustees have al- 
ready made 2 additional fellowship grants 
this year in anticipation of receipt of funds 
from the Chicago V.M.A. drive. 

The Chicago program was activated at a 
kick-off dinner May 9, attended by more 
than 30 veterinarians who had volunteered 
to act as fund raisers. 

Representing the AVMA at the dinner, 
Dr. L. Meyer Jones (ISU ’39), formerly 
AVMA’s director of scientific activities, 
voiced concern that the fellowship program 
would falter unless a means were found to 
provide a continued income for it. He ap- 
plauded the efforts of the Women’s Auxiliary 
but added that adequate financial support 


of the program is a responsibility of the 
members of the profession. 

“The action of the Chicago V.M.A. will 
inspire local and state associations across 
the country to establish similar programs of 
support,” he said. 

Divisional chairman who will be responsi- 
ble for the drive in their particular area of 
the city are: Drs. Warren Anderson (ILL 
56), Myron Bernstein (MID ’44), Norris E. 
Booth (OSU ’54), Olaf N. Christensen (OSU 
32), Mark Davenport (OSU ’51), John Han- 
over (OSU ’46), Robert Keough (ILL ’55), 
Bernard Meyerowitz (UP ’36), Grant Mis- 
ener (ONT ’38), Jacques Neff (MSU ’44), 
Ed Saunders (OSU ’43), Robert Storm (ISU 
40), president, Chicago V.M.A., Joseph 
Wheatley (KSU ’54), Jack R. Dinsmore 
(OSU ’41), and Frank Gentile (ISU ’42). 


AVMA Gives 1961 Science Youth Awards 


The 1961 AVMA Science Youth Awards 
were presented to Charles Theodore Wo- 
mack, III, 17, Greenwood, Miss., and Sandra 
Hager, 17, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The awards were presented at the Health 
Awards Banquet, National Science Fair, In- 
ternational, in Kansas City, Mo., May 11, 
1961. The 2 winners were chosen from 385 
finalists at the fair. 

Charles Womack, who received the award 
and an invitation to exhibit at AVMA’s an- 
nual session in Detroit, Mich., Aug. 20-24, 
1961, prepared his exhibit on “Effects of 
Splenic Extracts on Sarcoma in 2 Animal 
Species.” His project portrayed the treat- 
ment of cancer of the connective tissue in 
ehickens and mice with extract prepared 
from a calf’s spleen. The cancer was ar- 
rested in 30 purebred mice, but the lives of 
chickens were lengthened by only a few 
days. Dr. Robert E. Arline (AUB ’49), 
Greenwood, Miss., supervised Charles’ ex- 
periments to assure the comfort and humane 
treatment of the experimental animals. 

The alternate winner, Sandra Hager, re- 
ceived the award for her exhibit “Cancer 
Chemotherapy.” Her project illustrated the 
effects of 2 chemicals, hydrogen peroxide 
and cobaltocene, on leukemia in mice. After 
producing leukemia in mice and adminis- 
tering the chemicals, she demonstrated that 
hydrogen peroxide treatment is unsatisfac- 
tory, whereas cobaltocene seems to have 
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definite possibilities as a leukemia-inhibiting 
agent. 

Presentations of the awards were made 
by Dr. G. T. Edds (TEX ’36), AVMA Coun- 
cil on Research, who also served as chair- 
man of the AVMA’s board of judges. Judges 
were Drs. Charles R. Smith (OSU ’44), 
AVMA Council on Research, and E. E. 
Leasure (KSU ’23), AVMA president. 

In presenting the awards Dr. Edds read 
the inscripitions: “The American Veterinary 
Medical Association Science Youth Award 
is presented to Chorles Theodore Womack, 


The AVMA Board of Judges is shown with the 

Science Youth Award winners following the cere- 

mony. They are (left to right): Dr. E. E. Leasure, 

Sandra Hager, Dr. G. T. Edds, Charles Womack, 
and Dr. C. R. Smith. 
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III, in recognition of a highly commendable 
and original exhibit in the biological sci- 
ences applicable to the value and health of 
animals. 1961 National Science Fair—Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, May 10-13. Signed: G. T. 
Edds, D.V.M., Judging Committee, and El- 
den E. Leasure, D.V.M., President.” 
Sandra Hager, who received a similar ci- 
tation, will take the winner’s place should 


Point Credit For Reserve Officers 
Attending AVMA Convention 


Veterinarians holding Reserve commis- 
sions in the Air Force Veterinary Corps and 
the Army Veterinary Corps, who are not on 
active duty, may receive reserve credit for 
attending the AVMA convention in Detroit. 
This arrangement has been approved by the 
Chief of Staff, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, 
and the Commanding General, U.S. Con- 
tinental Army Command. 

Such reserve officers of the Air Force 
and Army are eligible to-earn training and 
retirement point credits provided such at- 
tendance at any session of the convention 
is for a period of not less than 2 hours and 
that the officer registers for each day he 
attends the Convention. Not more than one 
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Dr. E. E. Leasure, AVMA 
president, is shown with 
the AVMA Science Youth 
Award winners for 1961. 
They are Sandra Hager, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Cherles T. Womack, Ill, 
Greenwood, Miss. 


he not be able to attend the AVMA annual 
session in Detroit. 

Presentations of other health awards were 
made at the Health Awards Banquet on be- 
half of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, the American Medical Association, 
and the American Dental Association. 

Dr. E. E. Leasure served as master of 
ceremonies at the banquet. 


credit can be granted for any single calendar 
day. Provisions will be made for enrollment 
near the convention registration desk. At 
time of enrollment for the reserve credit, 
appropriate instructions will be provided 
the reserve officer concerned. 


Dr. G. A. Young Honored for SPF Work 


Dr. George A. Young (COR ’43), chair- 
man of the Department of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, University of Nebraska, was awarded 
the 5th annual Distinguished Service Re- 
search Award of the Animal Health Institute. 

Dr. Young received a bronze plaque and 
a check for $1,000 from the institute. He was 
honored for his work in the development of 
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the specific pathogen-free swine program. health and nutrition and to honor a member 

The award is presented to “publicly pro- of the scientific fraternity who has particu- 
claim American agriculture’s debt of grati- larly distinguished himself in this area of 
tude to scientists in the field of animal service within the current 5-year period.” 


Commencements 


Graduating Class, 1961, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Georgia 
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Top row (left to right)—1. M. Blanken, C. B. Morley, N. A. Williams, S. T. Watson, W. T. 
Smith, E. C. Anderson, R. H. Durham, R J. Orrell, D. D. Blanchard, Jr., T. R. Ridgeway, C. R. 
Egelston. 

Second row—D. J. Steinbaver, V. C. Lovell, J. L. Smalley, Jr., C. R. Tyree, W. M. Martin, W. C. 
Driggers, J. S Starr, Ill, J D. Howell. 

Third row—A. L. Turk, G. H. Frank, M. S. Nix, Jr., R. D. King, H. C. Bloodworth, J. $. Jackson, 
Fourth row—V. C. McKaughan, G. L. Williams, Jr., J. B. Johnson, J. V. Risser, J. H. Howard, Jr., 
J. D. Clark, J. 1. Moulthrop, E. L. Roberson, J. W. Eubanks. 

Fifth row—J. N. Dalton, W. C. Davis, W. D. Miller, T. K. Miller, C. W. Edmonds, J. R. Pick, F. W. 
Sigler, W. J. Scott, V. E. Misner, W. A. Weaver, W. M. Sims, Jr. 

Sixth row—W. C. Cottingham, B. N. Weeks, J. E. Strickland, D. B. Arnold, W. D. Fletcher, P. 
Wait, R. A. Cecil, W. L. McGee, Jr., D. E. Ellis, J. D. Peeples, J. J. Martin. 
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Geo Jerome B. Johnson Edward Lee Roberson 
University of rgia Ralph D. King William J. Scott 
. V. C. Lovell Fred W. Sigler 
At the 1961 commencement exercises of Seeien tiie William M. Sims, Jr. 
the School of Veterinary Medicine at the William Martin James Luther Smailey, Jr. 
University of Georgia, the following 56 can- Wayne McGee, Jr. William Ted Smith 
an C. McKaughan Julian S. Starr 
didates were presented the D.V.M. degree: Teresa Koebler Miller David J. Steinbauer 
William D. Miller James E. Strickland 
Edwin C. Anderson William C. Driggers Vilas Eugene Misner Arthur L. Turk, Jr. 
David Beall Arnold Robert H. Durham Charles Bruce Morley Ruth Tyree 
D. D. Blanchard, Jr. Charles R. Egelston James I. Moulthrop Pierre Wait 
Lawrence Marvin Blanken Donald E. Ellis Marvin S. Nix, Jr. Samuel Thomas Watson 
Howard C. Bloodworth James W. Eubanks Robert Jerome Orrell William Amzi Weaver 
Richard Alan Cecil W. David Fletcher James David Peeples Billy Nance Weeks 
James Derrell Clark Glynn H. Frank James R. Pick, Jr. George Lawton Williams 
Walter C. Cottingham James H. Howard, Jr. Theodore R. Ridgeway Neil A. Williams 
John N. Dalton Joe D. Howell John V. Risser 
William C. Davis Joel S. Jackson 


Graduating Class, 1961, College of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Illinois 
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Harding, Marjorie B. Losch, Robert L. Kinser, C. Max Lang, Robert S. Hirth, Carl T. Armstrong. 

Second row—Richard P. Bradbury, Kenneth L. Wronke, David B. Mackay, Wesley D. Knutson. 

Third row—David L. Huxsoll, Albert J. Day, Philip 1. Rose, J. Wayne Rehn, Joseph A. Duce, 
Robert E. Hampton. 


Fourth row—tLee F. Patel, Joseph Szanto, Fred H. Olin, Louis E. Landau, Dean C. A. Brandly, 
Ellis E. Seavey, Louis E. Strack, Freddie L. Uhiand, M. Allen Cosnow. 
Fifth row—Gerald H. Hankes, Lawrence J. Roder, William R. Losch, John W. Horn, Donald B. 
Feldman, Edward J. Dick, Noel D. Lehner, Kenneth E. Kopecky, Lester G. Thomson. 
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University of Illinois 


The College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, presented 36 D.V.M. 
degrees at the 1961 commencement exer- 
cises. They were awarded to: 


Marvin Allen Cosnow 
Albert J. Day 
Edward John Dick 
Joseph Anthony Duce 


Carl T. Armstrong, Jr. 
Calvin William Barthel 
Richard P. Bradbury 
Joseph Leo Brewer 


Donald Burton Feldman 
Lawrence Friedman 
Robert Eugene Hampton 
Gerald Herman Hankes 
John Kendell Harding 
Robert Stephen Hirth 
John William Horn 
David Leslie Huxsoll 
Robert Lynn Kinser 
Wesley Dale Knutson 
Kenneth Edward Kopecky 
Louis Ernst Landau 
Carol Max Land 

Noel Davis Lehner 


Marjorie Braun Losch 
William Reel Losch 
David Bard Mackay 
Fred Harry Olin 

Lee Frank Patel 

John Wayne Rehn 
Lawrence Joseph Roder 
Philip Quenten Rose 
Ellis Earl Seavey 

Louis Edward Strack 
Joseph Szanto 

Lester Garland Thomson 
Freddie LeRoy Uhland 
Kenneth Louis Wronke 


Graduating Class, 1961, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Montreal 


* UNIVERSITE pve MONTREAL 


Left side of picture (top to bottom)—Mgr. Irenee Lussier, Recteur, Dr. J. Dufresne, Director; 

Dr. E. Jacques, assistant director; Dr. L. Cournoyer, director of studies; Abbot I. Bescoteaux, 

Chaplin. 

Top row—Arthur Forest, Jacques Desrosier, Louis Bernard, Roland Gagon, Louis Rolland, P. 

Emile Vincent, Gilles Rivard. 

Second row—Emile Fouarge, Guy Huneault, Hubert Favre, Denis Dragon, Jean-Marc Bedard, 
Jerome Girard, Francois Lamoureux, Benjamin Simard. 


University of Montreal 


At the 1961 commencement exercises of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University of Montreal, St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
15 candidates were presented the D.V.M. 
degree. They were: 
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Jean-Marc Bedard 
Louis Bernard 
Jacques Desrosier 
Denis Dragon 
Hubert Fayre 
Arthur Forest 
Emile Fouarage 
Roland Gagnon 


Jerome Girard 

Guy Huneault 
Francois Lamoureux 
Gilles Rivard 

Louis Rolland 
Benjamin Simard 
Paul-Emile Vincent 
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Charles R. Becker Joseph O. D. Slocombe Joseph E. Smith John M. Weinmann 
Auburn University Ontario Veterinary College Texas A.& M. College Colorado State University 


Womens 
tweili 


Auxiliary Presents Annual Awards 


Twenty young men, all of them chosen for outstanding contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the veterinary profession on their campuses, were awarded certifi- 
cates and checks for $50 by the Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA recently. 

Without exception, these men were eminent in many phases of college activ- 
ities. But even more indicative of their true abilities is the way some of them were 
able not only to overcome adverse circumstances in obtaining their degrees in vet- 
erinary medicine, but also to achieve the distinctions of being chosen their classes’ 
most illustrious graduates. Service in the armed forces interrupted the college train- 
ing of 5 of the men. 

Wallace Fredericks Glidden, III, of the University of California, financed his 
education at California State Polytechnic College by working in the livestock man- 
agement of the Animal Husbandry Department. He has served in the U.S. Army 
Veterinary Corps. 

John M. Weinmann, one of the Colorado State’s co-recipients, was selected by 
his school for his “enviable scholastic achievements.” He had served as a veterinary 
technician in the U.S. Air Force. 

Lot D. Smith, Colorado State’s other recipient, spent 2 years as a missionary 
in South America before he enrolled at Colorado State. Both of the Colorado co- 
recipients received a certificate and a check for $25. 

The college career of the University of Illinois recipient, David Bard Mackay, 
was interrupted in 1958 by an extended illness. Undaunted, he enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii on a part-time basis and while there sang with a Lutheran church 
choir and a men’s glee club. When he returned to the University of Illinois, he 


waited on tables at several fraternity and sorority houses to help defray his ex- 
penses. 


David B. Mackay Wallace F. Glidden, Ill Carlos H. Miranda Lot D. Smith 
University of Illinois University of California Tuskegee Institute Colorado State University 
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Robert S. Miller Donald W. Luchsinger Philip N. Perrel Gerald A. Kelso 
Washington State University University of Minnesota Ohio State University lowa State University 


Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, produced Joseph Owen Douglas Slocombe, Ontario’s 
Auxiliary Award recipient. Mr. Slocombe, chosen by classmates, has also received 
a prize from the Women’s Auxiliary to the Canadian V.M.A. Tuskegee Institute’s 
most outstanding graduate, Carlos H. Miranda, is a native of Villalba, Puerto Rico. 
He, in the opinion of his classmates, “has done the most to foster improved inter- 
social understanding of the role of veterinary medicine in our society and on our 
campus.” 

Louis Rolland, Quebec’s most outstanding graduate, organized the Ecole de 
Médecine Vétérinaire’s first open house in January, 1960, and the second one in 
1961. Mr. Rolland, who is married, plans to continue his education with postgraduate 
work. 

William Edwin Michel of the University of Missouri has been active as a mem- 
ber of the AVMA Student Chapter public relations committee, which planned and 
staged open house activities of the school. Mr. Michel served as a second lieutenant 
in the field artillery. 

Anthony C. Thomas from Oklahoma State and Barry Melvyn Torine of Mich- 
igan State are also Army veterans. Mr. Thomas was a captain in the infantry, and 
Mr. Torine served 33 months in the Army. Mr. Torine was cited for his work in 
the Veterinary Student Glee Club. Mr. Thomas’ most important extracurricular 
activity was as a member of Oklahoma’s Student Senate. 

Native Iowan Gerald A. Kelso has served 2 years as the College of Veterinary 
Medicine’s representative to Cardinal Guild, the student governing body of Iowa 
State University. He is also a member of Iowa State’s highest honorary society for 
men, the Cardinal Key. 

Also active in student governing bodies was Charles Richard Becker from Au- 
burn University. He served as his school’s representative to the Southern Univer- 
sities Student Association at Hattiesburg, Miss. Donald Wayne Luchsinger of the 
University of Minnesota was a member of his school’s Student Center Board of 
Governors both in 1959 and 1960. 

Cited for journalistic activities were Texas A.&M.’s Joseph E. Smith, who 
served as editor of the Southwestern Veterinarian; and Washington State’s Robert 
Skrym Miller, who has been employed for the past year as farm editor of radio 
station KWSC. 

William Amzi Weaver from the University of Georgia has been active in the 
Radio Guild. Mr. Weaver is married and the father of 2 children. 

Ohio State’s Speculum has been edited this past year by Philip Neil Perrel, 
the recipient of the award there. 


William E. Michel Anthony C. Thomas Barry M. Torine William A. Weaver 
University of Missouri Oklahoma State University Michigan State University University of Georgia 
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Louis Rolland Joe Kashner 


George B. Salzmann Peter Theran 


Quebec Veterinary College Kansas State University Cornell University University of Pennsylvania 


Class presidents who received Auxiliary Awards were Peter Theran of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Joe Kashner from Kansas State University. George 
Bernard Salzmann of Cornell was chosen the Auxiliary’s recipient at the school 
because of his activities as president of the Student Chapter of the AVMA. 


s/Mrs. A. M. Simpson 
Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA 
Vice-President for Publications 


Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


Dr. J. D. Grossman Dies 

James D. Grossman (OSU 714) died May 
24, in Istanbul, Turkey, while on an exten- 
sive tour of Europe and Asia. His death was 
due to brain and head injuries sustained in 
a fall. 

Dr. Grossman was co-author of the text- 
book Anatomy of the Domestic Animals. 
It has been translated into many languages. 


Dr. James D. Grossman 


It is used extensively in both U.S. and 
foreign veterinary schools. From 1914 to 
1919, he was head of the Department of 
Veterinary Anatomy, Iowa State College. 
He was chairman of the Department of 
Veterinary Anatomy at Ohio State Uni- 
versity from 1919 until his retirement in 
1954. 

After his retirement in 1954 Dr. and Mrs. 
Grossman spent 2 years in India, where he 
assisted in the development of veterinary 
medical education. He was a nast vice- 
president of the AVMA and became an 
AVMA life member in 1954. He was also a 
life member of the Ohio Veterinary Medical 
Association. Mrs. Grossman, who survives 
him, is a charter member, past-president, 
and past-historian of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the AVMA. 


Lee J. O’Reilley (CVC 12), 71, Merrill, 
Wis., died April 22, 1961. 

Dr. O’Reilley was president of the Wis- 
consin V.M.A. in 1918. He was interested 
in fur animal breeding and was active in fur 
animal breeders’ organizations. 


Warren H. Rich (CVC ’16) Delafield, Wis., 
died of a heart attack April 6, 1961. 


Ed Wyatt, 77, of Gorman, Texas, died May 
13, 1961, after surgery. 
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add warm water~ gravy happens~- 
and stir a minute crunchy chunks 
in beef-tasty # 


| New GAINES GRAVY TRAIN 
ends your “fussy-eater” problem! 


SAVE $1.50 on every 100 Ibs. you buy! 


Gravy Train has a beef-tasty flavor 
that sharpens appetites and keeps 
them sharpened. What's more, this 
high palatability is combined with 
22 vitamins and minerals and 10 
different proteins—a complete bal- 
anced diet. Now you can feed Gravy 
Train and save money too, through 
the Gaines Kennel Plan. Send the 
coupon today for complete details! 


Bsox v- 14, Gaines Professional Service Dept. 

275 Cliff St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me my Gaines Kennel Pian application 
blank which explains how I can save $1.50 on every 100 
Ibs. of Gravy Train or Gaines Meal. 


Name 


Address 


City 
Offer not good in Kansas or outside U.S.A. 
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Selenium Sulfide, Abbott, 
For professional.use anty 


vetenmarian 


SELEEN 


1. You need a choice of therapeutic 
agents to treat most kinds (and 
degrees) of ordinary small animal 
skin conditions. 

2. In clinical trials, involving many 
severe or intractable cases, both 
Seleen and Dioleen Suspensions 
afforded effective control in more 
than 80% of all cases studied. 


3. With both Seleen and Dioleen on 


hand, you have a convenient ‘“‘switch- 


off” if an animal develops sensitivity 
to one or the other agent. 

4. Both Seleen and Dioleen treat- 
ments are simple wash-and-rinse pro- 
cedures and both leave the animal’s 
haircoat clean and shining. 

5. Both products may be dispensed. 


New Dioleen Cream, in particular 
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is an ideal dispensing item. The 
one ounce tube comes with a slip-off 
label and serves as excellent follow-up 
or supplemental therapy to regular 
treatment with Dioleen Suspension. 
6. Evidence indicates Seleen is more 
effective in treating some skin con- 
ditions, Dioleen in others. For ex- 
ample: Dioleen seems to afford better 
control in cases of contact and allergic 
dermatitis, “hot spots,” and fungus 
infections. Seleen generally shows 
best results in treatment of seborrheic 
dermatitis, nonspecific dermatitis, 
and infestations of fleas, lice, and 


mites, including mange mites. 


Make sure you have both Seleen and 
Dioleen on hand... order a supply today. 


SELEEN—Selenium Sulfide, Abbott. 
DIOLEEN — Diiodohydroxyquin, Abbott. 


ABBOTT 


on hand for common skin conditions 


DIOLEEN 


ame 

U.S.A 


Abbott 

For protessional wie only 
For the treatment 

of contact and allergic 
dermatitis, non speorhc 
dermatitis, fungus in 
tections. and “het spots 
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“Beef 
Up” 
YOUR DOG 


If you are reading this maga- 
zine, it’s safe to conclude 
that you are concerned with 
the welfare of dogs—both per- 
sonally and professionally. 


Swift’s staff of Research Vet- 
erinarians and Nutritionists 
share your interest in the good 
health of dogs. You can trust 
their concern, their care, their 
sense of responsibility for your 
dogs’ nutrition to be as sincere 
as your own. That is why you 
can feed or recommend any 
type of Pard, with confidence. 


..ehigh in Meat Protein 


A dog instinctively prefers 
foods which have liberal quan- 
tities of animal proteins, and 
every Pard product supplies— 
in just the right ratio—all the 
nutrients dogs need. As you 
know only too well, just one 
amino acid deficiency can cause 
the failure of the entire diet. 
All Pard products— whether 
canned or dry—contain all ten 
of the essential amino acids. 


The meat meal, soy, fish, and 
milk by-products used in Pard 


Crunchers are the richest nat- 
ural sources of the amino acids 
required by dogs. 


In canned Pard—regular or 
with Beef Gravy—the meat 
used is beef, together with beef 
by-products—supplemented, 
of course, with soy grits, cereal, 
yeast and minerals for protein 
balance, carbohydrate energy, 
vitamins and minerals. That’s 
why we say “‘beef up’”’ your dog 
diets with Pard—high in meat 
protein, 


LIKE YOU... SWIFT RESEARCH VETERINARIANS ARE DEDICATED TO THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF DOGS 


PARD CRUNCHERS 
with Beef Gravy 
Economy in 20- and 50- 
ib. bogs and smaller 
sizes. Mixes quickly and 
aeanly. 


1057 YEAR 


NOW two kinds 
of Pard in cans 


Variety—alternate reg- 
vlar Pard and new Pard 
with Beef Gravy. 


Use and recommend PARD products with confidence. 
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At last! 


exclusive, new 


A single injection formalizec 
feline distemper virus in an 

oil emulsion that will effectively 
immunize susceptible kittens 


against panleucopenia. 


Administer Femulgen! 


Available NOW in packages 
of 5 individually cartoned 
disposable syringes. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


A Division of 


PHILIPS-ROXANE, INC. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


a single 


injection 
feline 
distemper 
vaccine 


produced... by 
Research Laboratories, Inc. 


tested... by 
practicing veterinarians. 


recommended... 
unconditionally, 
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To Control Excitement in Large Animals 


INJECTION 


HYDROCHLORIDE Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


In large animals, SPARINE controls excitement, tension, and unruly tendencies without 
“knocking out” the animal. SPARINE reduces struggling and risk of injury to animal 
and to you. 

In a study reported in the Journal of the A.V.M.A., SPARINE was used to calm horses 
undergoing a variety of treatment; “. . . results were satisfactory, not only from the 
standpoint of the patient’s response, but also to the operator and owner.”’* 


SPARINE HELPS MAKE YOUR JOBS EASIER: 


physical examinations 
x-ray procedures 


otoscopic procedures 


dentistry minor surgery 


For further information on prescribing and administering SPARINE see descriptive 
literature, or current Direction Circular. 

*Dawson, H.A.; Lickfeldt, W.E., and Brengle, L.A.: J. Am. Vet. Med. Assoc. 
135:69 (July 1) 1959. 


Wyeth Laboratories Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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This disease-prevention plan 
is linked to good nutrition 


Purina Sanitation Products were developed for 
one basic purpose—to provide a practical pre- 
ventive program allied to proper nutrition in live- 
stock and poultry. Nearly all of these products are 
in the area of disease prevention... with major 
application in the poultry field. 


Developed for compatibility with ingredients in 
Purina Chows, regular and medicated, these prod- 
ucts are researched to tie in with specific phases 
of Purina Programs of feeding and management. 


In all cases where there is the slightest hint of 
disease, our recommendation is: Send for your 
veterinarian. Correct diagnosis is the first step in 
successful treatment. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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GLOW 


COMBUSTION TUBE DESTRUCTOR 
SAVES MONEY, MEETS STRICTEST DEMANDS 


FOR COMPLETE DESTRUCTION OF 
CONTAMINATED WASTE 


STANDARD SIZES FROM 150 10 
1000 LBS. PER HOUR CAPACITY 


Recently added to the famous Silent Glow line of 
waste crematories, the Combustion Tube Destructor saves you 
money in operation and maintenance, yet destroys carcasses and other 
contaminated material more effectively than any other incinerator. 
Check these exclusive Silent Glow features: 
e Positive pressure operation that eliminates need for costly tall stack or chimney. 
e Unique recirculation of hot combustion gases that considerably reduces fuel costs. 
e Special controls that reduce fuel consumption, prevent overheating and 
consequent costly damage, insure specified rate of incineration. 
e Unique combustion process that reduces highly contaminated charge 
to a fine white ash, without smoke, odor, or fly ash. 
e Proper-height loading door that provides convenient accessibility. 
The new Combustion Tube is available in standard sizes to 
1000 Ibs. per hour capacity . . . all controls and burner 
equipment are on one side for easy accessibility... 
car be installed indoors or out with the same 
high operating efficiency in both cases. 
Request further information and a special survey 
form that enables you to describe to us 
your specific disposal problem. 
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JVOU/-YOUR CLIENTS CAN 
SAVE MORE CALVES 


Calf losses on many farms total up to 20%. Records show that 
the highest incidence is in those herds that are heavily fed on 
concentrates, milked up to their maximum yield, and where 
the feeding of sufficient minerals and vitamins (especially A) 
has been neglected. 

It is claimed much calf mortality is preventable. One plan 
endorsed by many prominent veterinarians is the year-round 
feeding of a Vitamineral Supplement —plus the feeding of 
VpC RIBAD II to the dam for 60 days before and after par- 
turition and to the calf the first few weeks after weaning. 


|Mineral 
100,000 USP 
units vitamiaD, 


per pound 


This supplemental feeding supplies the ma- 
jor elements of calcium and phosphorus; such 
trace elements as iodine, cobalt, iron, copper, 
zinc, manganese and others; plus vitamins A, 
De, D3 and Riboflavin. Seems to promote more 
stamina in the dam for producing more potent 
colostrum for the calf. This feeding plan is 
worthy of your consideration. 

Write for literature and prices. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH VETERINARIANS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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Ling, 9,60! 
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the tranquilizer 
that is so easy to 
administer 

mix with a bit of feed 


As an injectable, Promazine has been 
acclaimed as the ataraxic of choice for 
horses. Since handling is necessary 
for injection, there has been need for the 
drug in oral form. Promazine granules is 
Fort Dodge’s answer. Mix simply with an 
amount of feed that will readily be eaten. 


Promazine in granular form is indicated in 
breaking, training or transporting horses. 
Also in minor surgery in which anesthesia 
is not needed; in nonsurgical procedures 
such as shoeing; or as a preanesthetic, 

to augment the action, induce smoother 
induction. See direction circular for dosage 
and precautions. Supplied: 12/8 oz. 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


® 
FORT DODGE 
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2. Stucki, B. Western Vet., 5:15 (1958). 
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Diagnosis of Aortic Embolism by Aortography 


Roy K. Imhoff, D.V.M., and Robert J. Tashjian, V.M.D. 


AORTIC EMBOLISM in cats and dogs has long 
been recognized as a clinical entity in vet- 
erinary medicine. Its diagnosis in the liv- 
ing animal has depended on symptoma- 
tology. A method of aortography is 
described to aid diagnosis. A radiopaque 
contrast medium is introduced intracar- 
dially. The radiographs of the opacified 
aorta that are obtained subsequently may 
be diagnostic of aortic embolism. 

In most of the veterinary literature, 
aortic embolism is called aortic “throm- 
bosis.”” As mentioned in a previous publi- 
cation,'® the term “aortic thrombosis” is a 
misnomer when used to describe this con- 
dition. The original clot or thrombus 
usually forms in the left atrium or ventri- 
cle. Pieces of the thrombus are then dis- 
lodged and form blockages in the aorta or 
iliac arteries. The term “saddle embolus’”’ is 
also applied to the condition. 


Review of Literature 


Aortic embolism in animals was Ist described 
in 1930? and, since then, has been reported several 
times." "5 The condition was brought to the 


Dr. Imhoff is attending veterinarian, Animal Medical 
Center, New York, N.Y.; Dr. Tashjian is head of Medi- 
cal Service, Animal Medical Center, New York, N.Y., 
and research associate, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Bronx, N.Y. 
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attention of American practitioners in 1955 and 
clinical signs were thoroughly described.” Arterial 
embolism in 23 cats and dogs was attributed to 
acute vegetative endocarditis.” Aortic embolism in 
man was first reported in 1749. 

Aortography was used in man for the Ist time in 
1929.° The translumbar approach was the preferred 
method and is still the most popular procedure. 
Other methods include: (1) countercurrent aortog- 
raphy’ in which a hypodermic needle is inserted 
into the femoral artery and the contrast medium is 
injected retrograde, the amount of countercurrent 
filling being governed by the rate of injection; (2) 
retrograde aortography® in which a catheter is in- 
serted into the femoral artery and passed up to the 
desired level in the aorta for injection; (3) trans- 
lumbar aortic puncture and catheterization’; and 
(4) intravenous aortography.” Although the clini- 
cal use of aortography has not been described in the 
dog and cat, its application to experimental proce- 


dure is not uncommon.®) 


Method 


If possible, food is withheld from animals for 24 
hours and an enema is administered before aortog- 
raphy, since an empty intestinal tract permits clear- 
er, more accurate aortograms. The animal is anesthe- 
tized with a short-acting anesthetic such as thiamylal 
sodium.* The left side of the chest is clipped and 
prepared as for surgical entry. The animal is then 


*Surital sodium, Parke Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Fig. 1——Aortogram of normal cat. 


placed in a right lateral position. The center of the 
x-ray beam is directed just ventral to the 3rd lumbar 
vertebra. A cardiac puncture method previously de- 
scribed is used.* An 18-gauge, 24-inch needle at- 
tached to an empty 2-cc. syringe is introduced into 
the 8th intercostal space at the junction of the upper 
2/3 and lower 1/3 of ihe chest. The needle is di- 
rected anteriorly and laterally until the throbbing 
heart is felt against the end of the needle. The 
needle is thrust quickly into the left ventricle. When 
the left ventricle is entered, bright red blood should 
be forcefully ejected into the syringe. If the blood 
is dark in color or flows slowly from the needle, 
the right ventricle has probably been entered and a 
renewed attempt should be made to enter the left 
ventricle. 

After the left ventricle is entered, the 2-cc. syringe 
is replaced with a syringe filled with diatrizoate so- 
dium (90% )** or a comparable circulatory contrast 
medium. The suggested dose is 1 cc./lb. of body 
weight. The radiopaque contrast medium is injected 
as rapidly as possible into the left ventricle and the 
needle is immediately withdiawn from the thorax. 
After a 1- 
taken. This time sequence was established after tak- 


to 3-second interval the radiograph is 


ing rapid series aortograms at the rate of 2 radio- 
graphs per second. However, this procedure requires 
special radiographic equipment. By this technique, 
the radiopaque contrast medium reaches the ter- 


minal aorta in 11% to 2 seconds. 


*Hypaque 90, Winthrop Laboratories, New York, N.Y. 
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Results 


Figures 1 and 2 are aortograms of nor- 
mal cats; figure 3, of a normal dog. 

Of the 25 normal cats in which a left 
ventricular puncture was performed, one 
died when the contrast medium was in- 
jected inadvertently into the pericardial 
sac. None of the other cats had ventricular 
damage on gross necropsy. 

The vascular anatomy of the caudal 
aorta and pelvic limbs is shown (Fig. 2). 

Aortograms of 2 cats and a dog, diag- 
nostic of aortic embolism, are included 
(Fig. 4-6). 

The radiopaque contrast medium does 
not reach the most proximal aspect of the 
embolus. There is a 2- to 3-cm. “dead 
space” between the end of the column of 
contrast medium and the proximal end of 
the embolus when the radiographic and 
necropsy findings are correlated. Presuma- 
bly, this is due to a fairly constant resist- 
ant pressure just in front of the embolus. 


This method of aortography provides the 
necessary opacification of the aorta and 
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Fig. 3—Aortogram of normal dog. 
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Fig. 4—Aortogram of a cat with a “‘saddl 


lus.”” The bolus occluded the aorta at the 


iliac bifurcation and extended 1 cm. into each external iliac artery. The mammary artery is 
seen extending to the hindquarters of the cat indicating a possible collateral blood supply. 


tributaries in cats and dogs. It eliminates 
the special equipment and techniques that 


are required for catheterization. An alter- 
nate technique, intravenous introduction of 
the radiopaque contrast medium, which is 
safe and easy to perform, does not satis- 
factorily opacify the posterior aorta. 

Radiographs taken from the right lateral 
position are preferred for 2 reasons: (1) 
The superimposed vertebrae cause poor 
visualization of the aorta when the dorso- 
ventral position is used, and (2) the left 
ventricle is more easily entered with the 
animal on its right side. 

To perfect translumbar aortography for 
human use, dogs have been used.? Aortic 
puncture was considered unsafe because of 
hemorrhage from the puncture site. Sev- 
eral fatalities were reported due to this 
complication. This difficulty is rarely en- 
countered in man due to a difference in 
vascular anatomy. 

The left ventricular puncture technique 
for the introduction of radiopaque contrast 
medium must be used judiciously in cats 
and dogs affected with aortic embolism. 
There are several risks involved. The af- 
fected cat is frequently in a state of shock. 
Left ventricular lesions may be present.}® 
The anesthesia necessary for the procedure 
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is an added hazard. Cardiac tamponade may 
be produced. If aortic occlusion is present, 
a greater concentration of contrast medium 
reaches the brain, causing a_ relative 
ischemia in that organ. 

Because of these dangers, aortography is 
best limited to animals for which a positive 
diagnosis cannot be made by clinical signs 
alene. For example, a cat with weakness of 
the hindlegs, intermittent claudication, 
and no loss of femoral pulse may have a 
saddle embolus, since the pulse wave is oc- 
casionally propagated through the clot. 
This cat would be a justifiable candidate 
for the procedure. Also, a cat lame in just 
one leg may have a blockage of one of the 
iliac arteries. In this case, a differential 
diagnosis must be made among aortic em- 
bolism, central nervous system damage, 
acute muscular soreness or weakness, frac- 
tures, metabolic bone diseases (e.g., osteo- 
genesis imperfecta), bone neoplasm, and 
intervertebral disk herniation. In such 
cases aortography is a useful diagnostic 
tool. It is also a means of outlining the area 
of involvement for subsequent surgical ex- 
cision of the embolus. When aortography is 
deemed advisable and the patients are 
carefully chosen, it can be a good clinical 
aid. 
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Fig. 5—-Aortogram of a cat with a high aortic embolus. Two separate emboli were present. A 

proximal embolus 11/2 cm. long occluded the aorta at the anterior mesenteric artery. The con- 

trast medium stopped at this point. A 2nd embolus occluded the aorta at the iliac bifurcation 
and extended 3 cm. up the aorta. 


Fig. 6—Aortogram of dog with an aortic embolus. 
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Summary 

A practical method of aortography for 
the diagnosis of aortic embolism in the dog 
and cat is described in which radiopaque 
contrast medium is given by intracardial 
administration. 

The risks of this procedure are that the 
animal may be in a state of shock; left 
ventricular pathologic changes may be 
present; anesthesia may be an added risk; 
cardiac tamponade may be produced; and 
the contrast medium may have side effects. 

The main clinical use is in differentiating 
aortic embolism from other causes of hind- 
leg lameness and paralysis. 
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Treatment of Osteosarcoma in the Dog 


Two dogs with osteosarcomas were treated with triethylene 
thiophosphoramide. One dog given the drug had a temporary 
regression of the tumor mass. A 2nd dog, with bilateral osteo- 
sarcomas of the radii, was treated by intra-arterial injections of 
the drug and by limb perfusion, using nitrogen mustard in an 
extracorporeal artificial circulation apparatus. The tumor growth 
was arrested significantly —Res. Vet. Sci., 2, (April, 1961): 117. 
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Radiographic Anatomy of the 


Cervical Region of the Canine Vertebral Column 


Part |. Fully Developed Vertebrae 


W.C. D. Hare, Ph.D., D.V.M.&S., M.R.C.V.S. 


RADIOGRAPHY of the cervical region of the 
vertebral column may be indicated when 
fractures, dislocations, or pathologic 
changes in the vertebrae or in the inter- 
vertebral disks are suspected. The radio- 
graphic image of the vertebral column is 
often confusing, so the purpose of this 
paper is to clarify some of the anatomical 
features by means of labelled drawings of 
radiographs. Reference is also made to cer- 
tain anatomical features which should be 
taken into consideration when this region 
of the vertebral column is being radio- 
graphed. 

The cervical part of the vertebral column 
is composed of 7 vertebrae. The 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th vertebrae closely resemble each 
other and are known as the typical cervical 
vertebrae. The 6th and 7th vertebrae retain 
many of the characteristic features of the 
typical vertebrae, but each has certain dis- 
tinguishing features. The 1st and 2nd ver- 
tebrae, the atlas and the axis, are definitely 
atypical because they have been greatly 
modified for the special functions that they 
perform. 

The atlas has a pair of large wings, or 
alae, which provide extensive areas for the 
attachment of a number of the muscles 
that act over the ginglymus atlanto- 
occipital articulation and, with the spinous 
process of the axis, for the attachment of 
the muscles that act over the trochoid 
atlanto-axial articulation. Cranially, the 
atlas has a pair of deep, cotyloid cavities 
for articulation with the condyles of the 
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skull and, caudally, a pair of flattened, 
saddle-shaped areas for articulation with 
the cranial articular surfaces of the axis 
(Fig. 1-4). 

The dens of the axis articulates with the 
dorsal surface of the ventral arch of the 
atlas and forms the floor of the vertebral 
canal at this level (Fig. 1 and 2). Although 
the dens has 3 ligaments, 2 alar and 1 
transverse, associated with it and separat- 
ing it from the spinal cord, excessive ven- 
tral flexion of the atlanto-axial articulation 
can force the dens against the spinal cord. 
The spinous process of the axis has the 
ligamentum nuchae inserted into its caudal 
extremity. 

At 1st sight, the cranial articular sur- 
faces of the bodies of vertebrae 3 to 7 ap- 
pear to be convex and the caudal articular 
surfaces of vertebrae 2 to 7 appear to be 
concave. But, as other workers have 
shown,!*!° closer inspection reveals that 
both the cranial and the caudal (Fig. 13) 
surfaces have a depressed, conc «ntral 
area surrounded by a ringlik 
marginal area. The difference is 
convex, marginal area is larger 
cranial surface than it is in the caudal 
surface. These 2 areas can be identified 
radiographically (Fig. 5-12). 

In the articulated vertebral column, the 
articular surfaces of the bodies of adjacent 
vertebrae are separated by an interverte- 
bral disk, and the concave, central area of 
each articular surface is covered by hyaline 
cartilage. The anatomy of the interverte- 
bral disk, the pathologic changes that can 
involve the disk, and the radiologic diag- 
nosis of these changes have been well de- 
scribed in earlier reports;?-!! it will suffice 
here to comment on 1 or 2 of the normal 
features. The normal intervertebral disk is 
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Fig. 1—tLateral view of the atlas 
and axis. 


» 
Fig. 2—Labelled tracing of Fig. 1. 


4 

Fig. 3—Ventrodorsal 

view of the atlas and 
axis. 


Fig. 4—Labelled trac- 
ing of Figure 3. 
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radiolucent with the result that a space, 
the intervertebral space, appears radio- 
graphically between the bodies of adjacent 
vertebrae (Fig. 5-12). Under normal cir- 
cumstances, the width of an intervertebral 
space should be nearly the same as that of 
the spaces immediately cranial and caudal 
to it. Pathologic changes in the disk may 
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result either in a reduction of the width of 
the space due to the degeneration and sub- 
sequent breakdown of the disk or in the 
appearance of an opaque area within the 
space due to calcification of the disk. 

If either an intervertebral space or an 
intervertebral disk is to be studied radio- 
graphically, special care should be taken to 
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Fig. 5—Ventrolateral view of cervical 
vertebrae 3 to 6. 


Fig. 6—tLabelled tracing of Figure 5. 


Fig. 7—Ventrodorsal view of 
cervical vetebrae 3 to 6. 


Fig. 8—tLabelled tracing 
Figure 7. 
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position both the x-ray tube and the animal 
so that the x-rays will pass parallel to the 
articular surfaces of the bodies of the ver- 
tebrae. The intervertebral space is narrow 
and deep and, therefore, the x-rays passing 
through the space can be likened to the 
rays of the sun shining into a narrow 
street flanked by tall buildings: just as it 
is only when the sun is directly overhead 
and its rays are passing parallel to the 
walls of the buildings that shadows are not 
cast by the buildings, so it is only when the 
x-rays are passing parallel to the plane of 
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the articular surfaces of the bodies of the 
vertebrae that a true image of the inter- 
vertebral space is obtained. It is for this 
reason that, even with a focal-film distance 
of 36 inches, in an average-size dog only 3 
or 4 intervertebral spaces can be studied 
properly in any one film. 

If the animal is being positioned for a 
ventrodorsal view of the cervical region of 
the vertebral column, it should be remem- 
bered that the planes of the articular sur- 
faces of the bodies of the cervical vertebrae, 
with the exception of those of the modified 
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. 9—Lateral view of cervical vetebrae 5 to 7 
and of thoracic vetebrae 1. 
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atlas and cranial extremity of the axis, are 
oblique to the longitudinal axes of the 
bodies rather than at right angles as they 
are in the other regions of the column (Fig. 
1, 2,5, 6,9, and 10). The degree of obliquity 
is the greatest at the 7th vertebra and de- 
creases toward the 2nd. It is such that the 
planes through the intervertebral spaces 
are nearly at right angles to the ground 
with the animal standing the normal, erect, 
attentive position. This means that, in an 
animal laid flat on its back for a ventro- 
dorsal view, the planes through the inter- 
vertebral spaces between the cervical verte- 
brae will not be at right angles to the 
ground (x-ray film). Consequently, if the 
x-rays are to pass parallel to the planes of 
the articular surfaces and give a true 
image of the intervertebral space, either 
the x-ray tube must be tilted accordingly 
or the shoulders of the dog must be raised 
to allow the neck to assume the normal 
erect position in relation to the trunk. 
Care should also be taken when an ani- 
mal is being positioned for a lateral view 
of the cervical part of the column. The 
transverse diameter of the thorax is usual- 
ly greater than that of the head. Conse- 
quently, unless the head is elevated from 
the table when the animal is laid on its 
side, the neck will be flexed slightly later- 
ally. The resulting lateral flexion of an in- 
tervertebral articulation will bring about 
an apparent reduction in the width of that 
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Fig. 10—tabeliled tracing of Figure 9. 
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intervertebral space radiographically, due 
to the images thrown by the margins of 
the articular surfaces. 

In a lateral view, the areas of decreased 
density, which are situated dorsal to the 
intervertebral spaces and are flanked by 
the cranial and caudal notches of the ver- 
tebral arches, represent the intervertebral 
foramina through which the spinal nerves 
and blood vessels pass (Fig. 1, 2, 9, and 10). 

The facets on the articular processes of 
the cervical vertebrae lie nearly in a fron- 
tal plane with the cranial pair facing dor- 
sally and slightly medially and the caudal 
pair facing ventrally and slightly laterally. 
In the ventrodorsal view of the articulated 
vertebrae (Fig. 7 and 8), the caudal pair 
of facets lies medial to the cranial pair. 

In the typical cervical vertebrae, the 
transverse processes are in the form of 2 
spicules which project from the arch, one 
craniolaterally and the other caudolateral- 
ly, with the latter the more dorsal of the 2 
(Fig. 5-8 and 13 B and C). In the axis, 
each transverse process is in the form of 
a single spicule which projects caudolater- 
ally (Fig. 1-4). In the 6th vertebra, each 
transverse process is modified and forms 
both a broad plate projecting ventrolateral- 
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Fig. 11—Ventrodorsal view of cervical vertebrae 
5 to 7 and of thoracic vertebrae 1. 
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Fig. 12——Labelled tracing of Figure 11. 
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Cervical Vertebra IV Cervical 


Vertebra VI 


Cervical Vertebra VI 


Fig. 13—Dorsolateral view of cervical vertebrae 4, 6, and 7. A—cranial articular process; 

B—transverse process (cranial spicule); C—transverse process (caudal spicule); D—central 

orea, caudal articular surface; E—marginal area, caudal articular surface; F—caudal articu- 

lar process; G—transverse process (ventral plate); H—transverse process (lateral process); 
and I—transverse process. 


ly below the level of the body of the verte- 
bra and a short blunt process projecting 
laterally from the arch (Fig. 9-12 and 13 
G and H). In the 7th vertebra, each trans- 
verse process is in the form of a single 
blunt process which projects laterally from 
the arch (Fig. 11,12, and 131). If cervical 
ribs develop, they articulate with the 
transverse process of this vertebra. Pierc- 
ing the roots of the transverse processes 
of all the vertebrae except the 7th, there is 
aforamen, the transverse foramen, through 
which the vetebral artery and vein pass 
(Fig. 3 and 4). 

Although all normal cervical vertebrae 
with the same serial number appear at a 
glance to be similar, a closer inspection 
reveals that minor morphologic differences 
between them do occur. These may show 
up radiographically. For example: in the 
atlas, the outline of the wings and the sizes 
of the various notches and foramina may 
vary; in the axis, the cranial extremity of 
the spinous process usually appears to be 
tapered on a lateral view and points cra- 
niad, but occasionally it is hooked, like a 
parrot’s beak, and points cranioventrad; 
and, in the 3rd to the 7th vertebrae, the 
lengths of the dorsal or of the ventral 
spines may vary. 
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Radiographic Anatomy of the 


Cervical Region of the Canine Vertebral Column 


Part Il. Developing Vertebrae 


W.C. D. Hare, Ph.D., DV.M.&S., M.R.C.V.S. 


IN THIS REPORT, the postnatal development 
of the cervical vertebrae is described brief- 
ly and illustrated radiographically. 


Material 


The dates given for the ossification proc- 
ess are based on a study of radiographs 
and skeletal material. The radiographic 
study was carried out mainly on dogs of 4 
breeds: German Shepherd Dog, Collie, 
Beagle, and Bulldog. These dogs were ra- 
diographed at intervals starting at birth. 
Details have been given in an earlier re- 
port. 

The skeletal study was made on material 
taken from a total of 17 dogs of various 
breeds and of known age between the ages 
of 3 and 131% months. 


Positioning and Technique 


Prior to being radiographed, the dogs 
were anesthetized with a barbiturate. Ven- 
trodorsal and lateral exposures were made 
at each examination. 


Ossification Process 


The atlas has 3 centers of ossification 
well developed at birth, one for each of the 
lateral masses and one for the ventral arch 
(Fig. 1 A and D). During the development 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
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Fig. 1—Ventrodorsal view of a Bulldog pup at 

birth. A—center for the ventral arch of the atlas; 

B—center for the dens of the axis; C—center for 

the body of the axis; D—center for the lateral 

mass of the atlas; E—lateral center for the arch 

of the axis; and F—center for the main part of 
the body of cervical vertebrae 3. 


of the bone, the centers for the lateral 
masses come together in the mid-dorsal 
line and eventually unite during the 4th 
month of life to form the dorsal arch (Fig. 
4). They also unite with the center for the 
ventral arch during the 4th month. 

The axis has 4 centers of ossification 
which are well developed at birth and 2 or 
3 which develop after birth. The centers 
present at birth are the center for the main 
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Fig. 2—tLateral view of a 21-day-old Collie pup. A—cranial epiphyses; B—cranial epiphysis of 
the axis; C—caudal epiphyses; D—center for the dens of the axis; and E—center for the 
ventral arch of the atlas. 


part of the body, the center for the dens, 
and the 2 lateral centers for the arch and 
the processes associated with the arch 
(Fig. 1 B, C, and E). The dens represents 
the body of the atlas. During the 3rd week 
after birth, 2 more centers appear. One, 
which represents the cranial epiphysis of 
the body of the axis, appears between the 


center for the dens and the center for the 
main part of the body, and the other, 
which forms the caudal epiphysis, appears 
at the caudal end of the body (Fig. 2 B and 
C). The 2 lateral centers come together in 
the mid-dorsal line to form the spinous 
process and eventually unite during the 
3rd month. At about the same time, the 


Fig. 3—Ventrodorsal 
view of the atlas and 
axis of a 65-day-old 
German Shepherd Dog. 
A—center for the apex 
of the dens; B—dens; 
and C—cranial end of 
the spinous process of 
the dens. 
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Fig. 4—Ventrodorsal 
view of the atlas and 
axis of a 95-day-old 
German Shepherd Dog. 
The arrow indicates the 
line of union of the lat- 
eral masses in the dorsal 
arch. 


Fig. 5—Ventrodorsal 
view of the atlas, axis, 
and cervical vertebra 3. 
The arrow indicates the 
line of union between 
the center for the cranial 
epiphysis and the main 
part of the body. 


Fig. 6—Ventrodorsal 
view of the cervical ver- 
tebrae 2 to 6 of a 214- 
day-old Collie. The union 
between the cranial epi- 
physes and the bodies is 
a@ more advanced 
stage than that between 
caudal epiphyses and the 

bodies. 
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lateral centers also unite with the center 
for the main part of the body. In some 
dogs, a small accessory center for the apex 
of the dens makes its appearance at the 
cranial end of the principal center for the 
dens (Fig. 3 A). This apical center unites 
with the main part of the dens shortly aft- 
er it has appeared. During the 4th month, 
the center for the cranial epiphysis of the 
body unites with the main part of the 
body ‘Fig. 5). The centers for the dens 
and the caudal epiphysis usually unite with 
the body sometime during the period be- 
tween the 7th and the 9th month, that is, 
about the same time as the cranial and the 
caudal epiphyses unite with the bodies in 
the 3rd to the 7th cervical vertebrae. 

The 3rd to the 7th cervical vertebrae de- 
velop from 5 centers of ossification each. 
The 2 lateral centers for the arch and its 
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associated processes and the one center for 
the main part of the body are present and 
well developed at birth (Fig. 1). The other 
2 centers, one each for the cranial and the 
caudal epiphyses, appear during the 3rd or 
the 4th week after birth, with the one for 
the cranial epiphysis usually appearing be- 
fore the one for the caudal epiphysis (Fig. 
2 A and C). The lateral centers unite with 
each other in the mid-dorsal line during 
the 3rd month and with the main part of 
the body during the 3rd or the 4th month. 
The cranial and caudal epiphyses unite 
with the main part of the body between the 
7th and the 9th month; union usually 
starts .a the 3rd and progresses caudad to 
the 7th, and the cranial epiphysis usually 
unites completely with the body before the 
caudal epiphysis does (Fig. 6). 
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States in which clinical diagnosis was confirmed 
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Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah. 


by bluetongue virus isolation (1952-1960) are: 
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Isolation of Flury Rabies Vaccine Virus from 


the Salivary Gland of a Cat 


John B. Vaughn, D.V.M., M.P.H., and Phyllis Gerhardt, B. * 


IN LABORATORY STUDIES, low egg passage 
(Le.p.) Flury rabies vaccine* has been 
shown to induce a significant degree of 
protection against rabies in cats.* However, 
use of this vaccine in young cats is not rec- 
ommended since deaths have been reported 
following vaccination.® Isolation of a strain 
of rabies virus from the salivary glands of 
a cat which died following vaccination with 
l.e.p. Flury vaccine has been reported.! The 
strain isolated resembled the vaccine strain 
in that the virus was able to multiply in 
embryonating chicken eggs and was non- 
pathogenic for rabbits, dogs, and cats 
when inoculated: extraneurally as Ist- or 
2nd-passage mouse brain material. Fur- 
thermore, this isolate failed to induce dis- 
ease in hamsters and guinea pigs, animals 
which are relatively susceptible to extra- 
neural l.e.p. Flury virus. 

The investigators,® who isolated the Flury 
strain and adapted it to chicks, found it to 
differ from natural rabies virus in that 
“the character present in natural virus, 
which makes it possible for it to invade 
and multiply in the salivary glands, was 
eliminated by intracerebral passage for 
>100 generations in chicks.’? Transfer of 
this strain to passage in chicken embryos 
was successful and resulted in the present 
l.e.p. vaccine strain.5 The principal criteria 
for differentiating this strain from street 
virus are its ability to multiply in the 
chicken embryo, its lack of pathogenicity 
on extraneural inoculation for dogs, rab- 
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bits, and mice,** and its inability to in- 
duce the formation of Negri bodies. 

The purpose of this report is to describe 
an additional isolation of rabies virus, pre- 
sumably of the Flury vaccine strain, from 
the submaxillary salivary glands of a com- 
mon domestic cat which died following 
vaccination with l.e.p. Flury vaccine. 


Case History 


A male common domestic cat, 5 months old, was 
vaccinated with 3 ml. of Le.p. Flury vaccine (2 
times the normal dose) intramuscularly in the right 
hindleg. Nineteen days later the cat developed par- 
tial paralysis in the inoculated leg; within 24 hours 
the opposite leg was involved. Shortly thereafter, 
paralysis became generalized, and death occurred 5 
days after the onset of illness. There were no other 
clinical signs, nor was there a history of exposure to 
street rabies virus. The New Orleans area where the 
cat originated has been free from reported cases of 
animal rabies since 1957. 


Materials and Methods 


Immediately after the death of the cat, the brain 
and submaxillary salivary glands were removed. Aft- 
er examination of the brain for Negri bodies by 
Sellers’ method,*® both tissues were carefully homog- 
enized to make 10% suspension in phosphate buf- 
fered diluent containing 10% normal horse serum, 2 
mg. of streptomycin, and 500 units of penicillin per 
ml. These suspensions were then stored at —65 C. 
until tested, 

Attempts to isolate virus were made by inoculat- 
ing mice intracerebrally in groups of 6 per tissue 
suspension. Moribund mice were killed, their brains 
examined for Negri bodies, and portions of brains 
were homogenized as above for storage or passage. 

All virus titrations were made by inoculating mice 
in groups of 6 with serial tenfold dilutions of tissue 
suspensions; 50% end points were determined by 
the Reed-Muench method.’ Virus identification was 
based on serum neutralization tests using rabies hy- 
perimmune or normal horse serum in constant dilu- 
tion combined with parallel serial tenfold dilutions 
of tissue suspension containing virus. 
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TABLE 1—Mouse LD,, Titer of Rabies Virus in Tis- 
sue Suspensions 


Mouse LD» log 


Tissue titer of virus per gram 
Original cat brain 3.0 
Original cat salivary gland 2.5 


1st passage mouse brain 

from original salivary 

gland suspension 6.0 
2nd passage mouse brain 

from original salivary 

gland suspension 8.9 


Various hosts were employed in characterizing 
the isolated strains. Swiss Albino mice, 21 to 35 days 
old were inoculated interacerebrally with volumes of 
0.03 ml. Healthy dogs of mixed breeding, 4 to 5 
months old and free from detectable neutralizing an- 
tibodies, were each given 0.25 ml. of inoculum in the 
masseter muscle. Healthy adult rabbits, hamsters, and 
guinea pigs were each given 0.2 ml. in the gastroc- 
nemius muscle. Mice were observed for 21 days and 
all other animals for 60 days after inoculation. 
Brains were removed from all dead animals for 
Negri body examination and were tested for virus. 
Chicken embryos 7 days old were each given 0.2 ml. 
of inoculum via the yolk sac. After 10 days of incu- 
bation at 36.5 C., surviving embryos were harvested. 
These embryos and the brains from the dead ani- 
mals were made into 10% suspensions and stored at 
—65 C. pending tests for the presence and identifi- 
cation of virus. 


Results 


All of 6 mice which were given cat brain 
tissue and 3 of 6 mice which were given 
submaxillary gland tissue had typical signs 
of rabies and died within 9 to 11 days. A 
subpassage from the 3 mice infected after 
being given submaxillary gland suspension 
resulted in signs of rabies in all of 10 mice 
and death within 7 to 9 days. On examina- 
tion of the original cat brain and of the 
brains of all mice that died, no Negri bod- 
ies were found. However, 2nd mouse pas- 
sage virus of submaxillary gland origin was 
identified as rabies virus by the neutraliza- 
tion test. 


TABLE 2—Mouse LD., Titer of Virus Recovered in 
Tissues of Embryonating Chicken Eggs After Yolk 
Sac Inoculations with 25 Mouse LD; of Virus 


Mouse LD» log 


Tissue titer of virus per gram 
Chorioallantoic membrane 4.0 
Amnionic membrane 5.5 
Embryo 6.0 
Yolk sac 4.6 


Allantoic fluid 0 
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Determinations were made of the 
amounts of virus present in the original 
cat tissues and in the passage mouse brains 
(Table 1). Although the former contained 
only 10? to 10*-° LD,, per Gm., the virus 
content of mouse brain increased on pas- 
sage to 10°-° LD,, per Gm. iin the 2nd pas- 
sage of the submaxillary gland material. 
This latter passage material was employed 
to infect the several experimental animals 
described below. For chicken embryos, the 
material was diluted to contain 25 mouse 
LD,. per inoculum; for all other hosts, 10% 
tissue suspensions were used. 


TABLE 3—Rabies Mortality in Animals Inoculated 
with Test Material* 


Animal No. inoculated Deaths 
Hamster 14 14 
Rabbit 4 0 
Guinea pig 10 


Dog 4 0 


*Test material was 10% suspension of 2nd passage 
mouse brain tissue from original salivary gland isolate. 
The titer was mouse LDw/Gm. 


The results of the chicken embryo stud- 
ies are shown (Table 2). Inoculation of the 
isolate into the yolk sac resulted in growth 
and generalized distribution of the virus 
throughout the embryonating egg with the 
exception of the allantoic fluid. The con- 
centration of the virus was highest in the 
embryo (10° ° LD,,/Gm.). 

In Table 3, the results of pathogenicity 
studies in anim2ls are shown. All of 4 rab- 
bits and 4 dogs which were inoculated re- 
mained normal during the periods of ob- 
servation, whereas 14 hamsters (100%) 
and 8 guinea pigs (80%) died from rabies 
within 13 to 24 days. Death was preceded 
in each instance by paralysis. Microscopic 
examinations for the presence of Negri 
bodies were negative in all cases. However, 
from the brain tissue of all animals that 
died, virus was recovered by mouse pas- 
sage and identified as rabies virus by the 
neutralization test. 


Discussion 


The growth of the virus in embryonat- 
ing chicken eggs, the pathogenicity for 
hamsters and guinea pigs, the nonpatho- 
genicity for rabbits and dogs, and the ab- 
sence of Negri bodies in mice, hamsters, 
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and guinea pigs are compatible with the 
criteria mentioned earlier for distinguish- 
ing the l.e.p. Flury vaccine virus from iso- 
lates of street virus. These results, in ad- 
dition to the case history of the cat, strong- 
ly suggest that the isolate from the sali- 
vary glands of the cat was le.p. Flury 
vaccine virus. The finding of virus in the 
salivary glands of this cat, even in a low 
level (1075 mouse LD.,/Gm.), evidently 
indicates that some degree of salivary 
tropism still persists in the vaccine virus 
that has been passed for more than 100 
generations in chicks and 40 to 60 passages 
in embryonating eggs. 

Our results constitute the 2nd reported 
isolation of le.p. Flury strain virus from 
cat salivary glands and resemble the re- 
sults obtained previously! with the unex- 
plained exception that their isolate was not 
shown to be pathogenic for hamsters and 
guinea pigs on extraneural inoculation. 

Animals including man vary greatly 
from species to species with respect to sus- 
ceptibility to extraneural infection with 
rabies virus. The data illustrate this in 
part (Table 3). Hamsters, guinea pigs (and 
cattle) are particularly susceptible. Cats 
and dogs occupy an intermediate position, 
young animals of both species having suc- 
cumbed on rare occasions to the l.e.p, vac- 
cine virus. Man is probably the most re- 
fractory species since apparently neither 
fixed rabies virus nor Flury strain virus 
will multiply extraneurally. This would 
seem to lead to the conclusion that any pos- 
sible risk deriving from localization of 
l.e.p. virus in cat or other salivary glands 
would be virtually limited to hamsters, 
guinea pigs and, possibly, cattle. 


Summary 

Rabies virus was isolated from the sub- 
maxillary salvary glands of a cat which 
died following vaccination with low egg 
passage (l.e.p.) Flury rabies vaccine. The 
case history of the cat and the results of 
experimental studies in dogs, rabbits, ham- 
sters, guinea pigs, and embryonating 
chicken eggs suggest that the agent iso- 
lated was l.e.p. Flury vaccine virus. 
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Heartworms Enzootic in Eastern Massachusetts 


Medical investigators have found that Dirofilaria immitis 
is enzootic in the Boston area and that mosquitoes of the Ano- 
pheles, Aedes, and Culex genera were linked with transmission. 
Mosquitoes did not develop immunity to reinfection with D. im- 
mitis. Fleas did not appear to be vectors. Although flies ingested 
microfilariae when feeding on infected dogs, it was problematical 
whether they were susceptible hosts.—Veterinarian, Massachu- 


setts Vet. A. (Jan., 1961): 10. 
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Tendon Radiography 


in the Horse 


Fred L. Williams, Ph.C., and 


Douglas Y. Campbell, D.V.M. 


BY INJECTING air subcutaneously and into 
the tendon sheaths of horses, it was found 
that tendon outlines could be clearly shown 
on radiographs. Using air in combination 
with 5% sodium iodide,, 5% sodium iodide 
alone, and other radiopaque contrast me- 
dium, tendons could not be shown satisfac- 
torily. 
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The forelegs of a 7-year-old gelding were 
prepared by clipping the hair and washing 
and disinfecting. Ten milliliters of 2% pro- 
caine hydrochloride was injected approxi- 
mately 3 inches below the carpus on the 
lateral volar aspect of the foreleg over the 
superficial and deep flexor tendons. In an- 
other area 2 inches proximal to the fetlock 
on the lateral volar side of the leg, 10 cc. 
of procaine was injected also. 

Then, 100 cc. of air was injected subcu- 
taneously 3 inches below the carpus on the 
lateral side of the leg. After the leg was 
flexed to relieve the tension from the ten- 
dons, a 22-gauge, 11-inch hypodermic 
needle was inserted between the superficial 
and deep flexor tendons inside the proximal 
flexor tendon sheath (carpal sheath) ; this 
was done 3 inches below the carpus on the 
lateral volar side of the leg. Then, 50 cc. 
of air was injected into the distal flexor 
tendon sheath (digital sheath) 2 inches 
proximal to the fetlock on the lateral side. 


Fig. 1—(opposite page, above)—tLateral view of 

carpus area of the left foreleg of a horse. A— 

superficial flexor tendon; B—deep flexor tendon; 

C—interior check ligament; D—suspensory liga- 
ment. 


Fig. 2—(opposite page, far left)—tLateral view 

of fetlock area of the left foreleg of a horse. A— 

superficial flexor tendon; B—deep flexor tendon; 
D—suspensory ligament. 


Fig. 3—Lateral view of carpus area of the right 

foreleg of a horse. A—superficial flexor tendon; 

B—deep flexor tendon; C— inferior check liga- 
ment; D—suspensory ligament. 


Fig. 4—Lateral view of fetlock area of the aan 
foreleg of a horse. A—superficial flexor tendon; 
B—deep flexor tendon; C— inferior check liga- 

ment; D—suspensory ligament. 


This was facilitated by flexing the leg and 
thus separating the superficial and deep 
flexor tendons. 

The superficial and deep flexor tendons, 
the inferior check ligament, and the sus- 
pensory ligament were plainly visible on 
radiography* (Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4). 

The horse was examined 2 weeks after 
the air injections, and no indications of 
lameness or inflammation were present. 

Radiographic technique used was 40 
kv.p, 200 ma., 36-inch focus-film distance, 
and 1/30 sec. exposure. Ansco Monopak 
film (non-screen) was used, 


Work on tendon radiography was done by Dr. Camp- 
bell as a special problem during his senior year (1960) in 
the College of Veterinary Medicine at Washington State 
University, under the direction of Fred L. Williams, as- 
sistant professor of Veterinary Clinical Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 

*Tendons and ligaments were identified by Dr. Robert 
P. Worthman, associate professor, Veterinary Anatomy, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Washington State Uni- 
versity. 
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Deviation of the Upper Jaw and Nose 
in a Foal 


Deviation of the upper jaw is rare in domestic animals but 
has been recorded in the horse, mule, reindeer, cow, sheep, dog, 
and pig.t The foal described in this report was born without 
assistance but was unable to nurse effectively because of the de- 
viated upper jaw. It was killed, embalmed, and dissected. 

Both the upper jaw and nose of the 
foal were deviated to the right, result- 
ing in a concave surface on the right 
side of the head and a convex surface on 
the left. The upper lip and both nares 
were situated to the right of the median 
line, whereas the lower jaw was posi- 
tioned normally (Fig. 1). The tongue 
protruded between the jaws. Muscles 
situated on the concave side were short- 
er and thicker than normal, and those 
on the convex side were longer and nar- 
rower. The m. levator nasolabialis was 
most affected; the left muscle was twice 
as long as the right. Origins and inser- 
tions of all facial muscles were normal, 
and vessels and nerves were distributed 
typically. The left parietal nasal carti- 
lage was twice as long as the right one, — 
and the cornu of the left alar cartilage Fig. '——Congenital devi- 
, ation of the upper jaw 
was shorter than the one on the right. ona nose of this foal 
The left nasal opening was constricted, caused the tongue to 
and the right nasal opening was large. permanently protrude and 
The nasal septum was deviated to the "ade nursing ineffective. 
right, and the left nasal cavity was 
smaller than the right with the rostral portion of the left ventral 
turbinate deviated to the right. 

Only the maxilla, premaxilla, and nasal bones were mal- 
formed. Because of the curvature of the upper jaw, the left pala- 
tine process of the maxilla was narrow, the nasal process of the 
right premaxilla was 1/3 smaller than the left, and both of these 
processes and the nasal bones were twisted to the right.—Z£. 
Deniz, D.V.M., and L. Z. McFarland, D.V.M., Ph.D., Department 
of Anatomy, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis. Dr. Deniz was an I.C.A. participant from the Uni- 
versity of Ankara, Turkey. 


, E., Spezielle pathologische Anatomie der Haustiere. Richard Schoetz, Berlin, 
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Studies on Acute 


C. A. Hierpe, D.V.M. 


SEVERAL METHODS of treatment have been 
devised for bovine traumatic reticuloperi- 
tonitis (TRP). In 1863, a method for surgi- 
cal removal of the foreign body was de- 
scribed.*® Unquestionably, this is still the 
treatment of choice when the economics of 
the case are favorable. One clinician has 
reported 40 recoveries in 40 rumenoto- 
mies.?° When the diagnosis is made prompt- 
ly, poor surgical risks eliminated, and 
modern antibiotics used as supportive 
therapy, the recovery rate with the ru- 
menctomy operation should approach 100%. 


Literature Review 


The platform method of treatment was described 
in 1892." before the era of antibiotics. In recent 
vears, several authors have reported on treatments 
that utilize magnets in various ways. One report” 
mentions 74 recoveries in 83 cows treated orally with 
magnets* and a single intramuscular dose of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin. This was found to be su- 
perior to a former method of treatment, which con- 
sisted of elevation of the front feet on a platform, 
withholding of tood for 4 days, and medical treat- 
ment with antibiotics and laxatives. A device for 
retrieving ferrous metal per os from the reticulum 
has been described.” Magnets were found to have 
insufficient strength to do an efficient job of re- 
moving metal in this manner. 

Another group of workers” successfully removed 
the offending foreign body from only 10 of 126 
cows with tre with this apparatus. Inhalation pneu- 
monia occurred in several cattle, resulting from eme- 
sis induced by the procedure. They successfully re- 
trieved the offending foreign body from 32 of 53 cows 


Dr. Hjerpe is a general practitioner in Torrington, Conn. 
*Alnico Magnets, Indiana Steel Products Co., Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 
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Bovine Traumatic Reticuloperitonitis 


1. Platform Method of Treatment 


when a magnet was given orally and allowed to re- 
main for a time before the magnetic probe was used. 

A device for the removal of foreign bodies from 
the recticulum by paracentesis has been described.‘ 
A critical evaluation of the efficacy of this device in 
the treatment of clinical cases has not been reported. 
The use of the magnet in the prophylaxis of TRP 
has been studied. When a large amount of metal 
was being consumed and attracted by the magnet, 
the weight of this mass on the floor of the reticulum 
in some instances resulted in severe ulceration and 
inception of clinical signs of tre. The magnet does 
not invariably remain in the reticulum when ad- 
ministered orally and, as a result, prophylaxis or 
treatment dependent primarily on the presence of a 
magnet in the reticulum will not be entirely re- 
liable. A 95.5% recovery rate has been reported in 
more than 1,000 cattle with Tre which were treated 
intraperitoneally with 3 to 5 million units of pro- 
caine penicillin G and 5 Gm. of dihydrostrepto- 
mycin sulfate in clive oil.? Severely affected cows 
were given 2 treatments. A platform was not used. 
Relapses occurred in 10%, most of them within 4 
weeks of the initial attack. 

The purpose of this report is to describe a satis- 
factory routine, by no means original, which has en- 
abled the author to treat rrp economically. 


Method 


In all cases in which there is any reason to 
suspect TRP. the cow is placed on an inclined plat- 
form to raise the front feet 6 to 8 inches; 3 
million units of procaine penicillin G and 5 Gm. 
of dihydrostreptomycin sulfate are administered in- 
tramuscularly, and a citrated blood sample is ob- 
tained for hematology. If there is any doubt as to 
the diagnosis, the owner is asked to telephone the 
following day and report on the cow’s condition. 
By then, the results of the hemogram, the findings 
on the physical examination, and the response to 
treatment are all known. An intelligent opinion can 
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then be given. If the diagnosis appears to be TRP, 
a 2nd treatment with antibiotics is usually recom- 
mended. Return calls are made and the antibiotics 
repeated until the cow’s temperature is normal and 
she is beginning to eat, or until she is considered 
to be a poor risk and sent to slaughter. Recuperat- 
ing cows are not allowed off the platform for 2 
weeks. Using this procedure, a misdiagnosis will be 
made in some cows and they will be treated incor- 
rectly. However, it is better to err in this manner, 
than to fail to recognize Tre promptly and initiate 
specific treatment. 

In compiling data such as this, diagnostic errors 
are inevitable and will influence the accuracy of the 
statistics. Some of the conditions that can be con- 
fused with acute TRP are displaced abomasum, pri- 
mary indigestion, acetonemia, anaplasmosis, lepto- 
spirosis, septic mastitis, septic metritis, hepatic ab- 
scesses and necrobacillosis, pyelonephritis, pneu- 
monia, and abomasal ulcers. 

To keep errors to a minimum, a careful and com- 
plete physical examination and a total leukocyte 
and differential leukocyte count were made. Milk 
and urine were examined grossly for evidence of 
mastitis, hematuria, hemoglobinuria, or pyuria. A 
vaginal examination was performed manually and 
the presence of any abnormal discharge recorded. 
Ureters were palpated for abnormalities. A rectal 
examination was made with special attention to 
size of pelvic lymph nodes; size, location, and sensi- 
tivity of the left kidney; and any other abnormal- 
ities. The vulvar mucosa and bulbar conjunctivas 
were examined for indications of anemia, icterus, 
petechiation, or congestion. Both sides of the thorax 
and the entire left paracostal and paralumbar region 
were thoroughly auscultated. External lymph nodes 
were palpated. Methods for demonstrating pain for 
diagnostic purposes in TRP were utilized (Part II). 
The rectal temperature was taken and, in animals 
thought to have Trp, the urine was tested for ketone 
bodies. The pupillary sensitivity to light was re- 
corded and, if the diagnosis were questionable, an 
oral examination was made. 


Results 


During the 2-year period from Nov. 21, 
1958, to Nov. 12, 1960, 96 cases of acute 
TRP were diagnosed in 93 cattle. Cows that 
had been sick no longer than 4 days and 


TABLE 1—Cattle with Traumatic Reticuloperitonitis 
Not Treated 


No. Diagnosed at 
Reason cases necropsy 


Recognizable pericarditis at 
Ist examination 
Treatment recommended, but 
declined by owner 
Vagal paralysis 
Total 


228 


TABLE 2—Cows with Traumatic Reticuloperitonitis 
Which Were Treated but Did Not Recover 


Cases Diagnosed at 
Reason (No.) necropsy 


Uncomplicated peritonitis 
Vagal paralysis 

Definite pericarditis 
probable pericarditis 
Probable vagal paralysis 


Total 


those in which complications obscured the 
diagnosis were excluded from the study. Of 
the 96 cases, 9 cattle were not treated 
(Table 1). 

One cow recovered when treated with 
antibiotics only (the owner refused to 
build a platform). Three cows recovered 
when treated orally with a magnet in addi- 
tion to the platform and antibiotics. With 
these 13 cows excluded, a total of 83 cases 
of acute TRP in 81 cows were treated as 
described under “method.” Of the 83 cows 
with TRP, 74 (89%) recovered. The reasons 
for failure of treatment are listed (Table 

Of the 27 treated cows ill for 3 to 4 days, 
22 (81%) recovered. Of the 43 treated 


TABLE 3—Number of Treatments per Cow 


No of treatments 
No. of cows 


cows ill for less than 24 hours, 41 (95%) 
recovered. This emphasizes the importance 
of prompt diagnosis and early initiation of 
specific treatment. The average number of 
treatments per cow was 2.07 (Table 3). 

Only 2 lactating cows failed to return to 
approximately their former level of produc- 
tion. One had been producing well, even 
though it had been lactating for a year. 
The other cow had a prolonged severe at- 
tack one day after parturition. None of the 
cows in this study died in the barn. All 
postmortem examinations were made at 
the time of slaughter. 

It had been stated that advanced preg- 
nancy is part of the history in at least 50% 
of cattle with TRP.’* In this study, 20 of 
the 96 attacks occurred during the period 
from 2 months prior to parturition to 1 
week afterward. When TRP did occur dur- 
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TABLE 4—Outcome of Treatment of Cows with TRP with a History of Recovery from an Un- 
treated Attack of TRP 


No. 


History 


Outcome 


1 Off feed for 24 hours, 3 days previously. 


2 Two indigestion attacks of 48 hours’ duration during previous 5 weeks. 


3 Off feed for 4 days, 1 month previously. 
4 Indigestion 1 month previously. 

5 Off feed 3 weeks previously. 

6 Off feed for a week, 7 months previously. 


7 Pneumonia treated twice with antibiotics 1 month previously. Off feed 


several times since. 


Treated and recovered. 
Treated and recovered. 
Vagal paralysis.* 
Treated and recovered. 
Treated and recovered. 
Pericarditis.* 
Treatment declined. 


*Diagnosed at necropsy. 


ing advanced pregnancy, there was a tend- 
ency toward greater severity. Of 15 cattle 
affected in the last 2 months of gestation, 
only 10 (67%) recovered. Perhaps this 
phenomenon is associated with increased 
intra-abdominal pressure and displacement 
of abdominal viscera by the gravid uterus. 
Of the 15 cows, 9 were not treated until the 
3rd or 4th day of illness, and only 4 were 
treated within the first 24 hours of illness. 
The severity of the illness in the nonlac- 
tating animal is not readily apparent to the 
owner. Even if the severity is recognized, 
he is less likely to seek immediate veteri- 
nary service when milk production is not 
affected. 

One objection that has been raised to the 
nonsurgical methods of treatment is the 
purported frequency of relapses. In these 
cows, treated with a platform and anti- 
biotics, there were 4 relapses, a 5% inci- 
dence. Three of these that had relapses 214, 
3144, and 5 months after the initial attack 
were treated and recovered. The 4th cow 
had a relapse 21 days after the initial at- 
tack, 1 day after being removed from the 
platform. Although not a poor risk, the 
owner declined treatment, and she was sold. 
Two of the 93 cows had recovered after 
treatment from attacks that had oc- 
curred prior to this study. One relapse 
followed the initial attack by 7 weeks and 
th other by 1 year. Both cows were treated 
and recovered. I know of no cow that has 
had more than one relapse. 

Seven of the 93 cows had had a previous 
severe illness that was probably TRP, They 
were not treated, or were not treated for 
TRP (Table 4). 

Thus, 13 of the 93 cows in this study 
had had a suspected previous TRP attack. 
Six had been treated specifically and 7 had 
not. Ten of these 13 relapses occurred 
within 344 months of the initial attack. 
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Since there was no way of estimating the 
incidence of recovery from TRP without 
benefit of treatment during this study, 
there is no way of assessing the value of 
this treatment in reducing the incidence of 
relapses. 

The heart rate is of value as a prognostic 
aid. Seventeen of the 87 treated cows had a 
heart rate of 88 or more beats per minute 
at the time of initial examination. Of these 
17, 11 recovered and 6 did not. Thus, 6 of 
the 9 treated cows which did not recover 
had a heart rate of 88 or more at the initial 
examination; also, 6 of the 9 had a faster 
heart rate at the time of the final treat- 
ment than at the time of the initial exami- 
nation. Of the 11 cows which recovered and 
which had initial heart rates of 88 or more, 
8 had slower heart rates at the final treat- 
ment than at the initial examination. In 
late gestation, the upper normal limit of 
the heart rate is close to 90 beats per min- 
ute, and this must be taken into consider- 
ation in arriving at a prognosis. Other 
valuable prognostic aids were the response 
to treatment with respect to appetite, milk 
production, rumen motility, manure pro- 
duction, and general attitude. 


Discussion 


In every cow with TRP, peritonitis is 
present. Treatment is directed toward the 
control of the infection and the facilitation 
of the “walling off” of the foreign body. 
The main function of the platform is prob- 
ably to minimize the movement of tissues 
in the area of the circumscribed peritonitis 
in order to facilitate the walling off proc- 
ess. The latter seems to proceed more effi- 
ciently when bacterial infection and sys- 
temic reaction are held to a minimum with 
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generous use of appropriate antibiotics. It 
is unlikely that the elevation of the front 
feet can effect the return of the foreign 
body to the reticulum. In fact, it is desira- 
ble that it not return to the lumen, where 
it would likely result in a 2nd penetration. 
If the foreign body is thoroughly encased 
in a thick, tough connective tissue capsule, 
the results of this study indicate that it is 
not likely to cause further trouble. 

Of the 9 treated cows that failed to re- 
cover, the diagnosis was confirmed at 


slaughter in 6. Three of these had peri- 
carditis; 1 had vagal paralysis. In 1 of the 
other 2, the foreign body was entirely out- 
side the digestive tract. This means that 
only 1 of the 6 would have benefited from a 
rumenotomy at the time medical treatment 
was abandoned. If the economics of the 
case warrants surgical intervention, this 
should be performed at once, or at least not 
delayed more than 48 hours, when it ap- 
pears that medical treatment is not pro- 
ducing satisfactory results. 


C. A. Hjerpe, D.V.M. 


The veterinary literature abounds with 
case reports and discussions of the symp- 
tomatology of bovine traumatic reticulo- 
peritonitis (TRP). Most of these discussions 
fail to emphasize the extreme variability in 
clinical symptomatology. One worker’? pro- 
duced acute TRP in 10 cows, experimentally, 
and made observations of the temperature, 
heart rate, respiratory rate, total leukocyte 
and differential leukocyte counts, hay and 
grain consumption, manure production, 
milk production, rumen motility, reflex 
sensitivity, height of the thoracic spine, 
and degree of sensitivity in the xiphoid 
region. Observations were made twice daily 
for 5 days before TRP occurred and for 6 
days afterward. The findings were shown 
in graphs, plotting the variations in these 
findings against time. Variations were ob- 
served in the normal values of certain ob- 
servations, as were occasional returns to 
normal values in sick animals. 

It was concluded that there were no 
pathognomonic signs and, due to variations 
in individual signs, diagnosis should be 
based on the composite findings of the 
physical examination and hemogram. The 
most reliable early clinical manifestations 
were elevated temperature, neutrophilia, 
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Il. Signs of Traumatic Reticuloperitonitis 


disturbed appetite for grain, pain in the 
xiphoid region, decreased milk production, 
rumen atony, and constipation. Urinalysis 
was negative. 

Hay consumption was not much affected 
in these 10 cows. The clinical manifesta- 
tions were less severe than was usual in 
this worker’s!® experience, indicating that 
many mild cases may be overlooked. The 
report is a valuable contribution to knowl- 
edge of the clinical manifestations during 
the course of acute TRP. However, it does 
not indicate how much deviation from the 
“idealized” syndrome can be expected in 
the individual cow with TRP at the initial 
examination. 

This study was made in an attempt to 
determine the incidence of these deviations 
from the typical symptomatology, in the 
hope that better knowledge of these devia- 
tions would result in greater diagnostic ac- 
curacy. 


Method 


During a 2-year period. 96 cases of acute TRP 
involving a total of 93 cattle were diagnosed. Differ- 
ential diagnosis was established as described (Part 
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I), after consideration of the anamnesis, the find- 
ings on the physical examination, the hemogram, 
and the response to treatment. In addition to the 
general physical examination, special attention was 
directed to 14 other observations. These were the 
rectal temperature, heart and respiratory rates, pres- 
ence of ketone bodies in the urine, degree of re- 
duction in milk flow, and presence of emesis, audible 
grunting or groaning, kyphosis, and muscular trem- 
bling or shivering. The stethoscope was placed over 
the trachea, to note any “catching” of the breath 
during inspirations. The presence of bloat was de- 
termined by palpation in the left paralumbar fossa 
to detect the accumulation of gas in the dorsal part 
of the rumen over firmly settled ingesta, an indica- 
tion of rumen stasis. 

Three standard techniques for demonstrating an- 
terior abdominal pain were utilized. Test “F” con- 
sisted of an attempt to demonstrate pain by knead- 
ing with the fist in the region posterior to the 
xiphoid cartilage. Test “R” was performed by lis- 
tening over the trachea with a stethoscope and 
pinching the cow over the withers, just behind the 
upper margin of the scapulae, at the exact height 
of an inspiration. The test is considered positive 
for pain when the cow can be made to “catch her 
breath” by this procedure. Test “P” consisted of 
pinching the cow over the withers in the same man- 
ner as in test “R” and estimating the ease with 
which she could be made to arch her back ventrally. 
When she readily “pinched down” the test was con- 
sidered to be negative and pain absent. Some of 
these signs vary in degree from barely discernible 
to markedly positive. When the presence of a sign 
was considered questionable, it was recorded as ab- 
sent. For the purposes of this study, cows ill for 4 
days or less were considered to have acute cases. 
Cows ill for 5 days or more were excluded. The 
recorded observations were made at the Ist ex- 
amination before any treatment had been initiated. 


Results 


A total of 96 acute TRP cases were diag- 
nosed during this study. Acute cases were 
not diagnosed in bulls, because most herds 


TABLE 1—Age Distribution of Cows with Traumatic 
Reticuloperitonitis 
‘Age (years) 1 2 3 4 : 5 6 


2 ‘ 7 8 9 10 
No. of cows : 2 2 


5 6 1 1 


in the area* utilize artificial insemination. 
There were 72 cases in Holstein-Friesians, 
18 in Guernseys, and 1 each in a Brown 


*Albany County, New York 
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TABLE 2—Seasonal incidence of Traumatic Reticulo- 


peritonitis 
Month No. of cases 
January 5 9 
February , 12 
March 12 
April 12 
May 
June . : 2 
July . Sa 5 
August ‘ 10 
September . 6 
October . 9 
November 9 
December 3 
Swiss, a Jersey, and a Hereford. This 


roughly approximates the breed distribu- 
tion in the area 

The age distribution (Table 1) roughly 
approximates the age distribution in the 
area, except that the incidence in cattle less 
than 2 years old appears too low. Cattle in 
this age group frequently are not observed 
closely. Failure to detect the illness may be 
a factor, although, during this time, only 
one chronic case was diagnosed in a year- 
ling calf. It is likely that cattle in this age 
group feed more carefully and are less 
prone to consume foreign bodies. 

The incidence was less than the mean (8 
cases per month) for the months of May, 
June, July, and September. In this area, 
these are the months when a large part of 
the diet consists of grazed pasture. In 
August, pasture is usually short, and sup- 
plementary feeding with hay and silage is 
increased. It appears that cows are less 
likely to consume foreign bodies when 
grazing than when fed hay and silage. 
Most grain-grinding operations now in- 
clude passing the grain mix over powerful 
magnets to remove any foreign bodies of 
ferrous composition. Perhaps a_ similar 
feature could be incorporated in hay balers 
and forage harvesters. 

Incidence of various signs in the 96 cattle 
is compared with cows ill for less than 24 
hours, for 3 to 4 days, and 8 pericarditis- 
free cows confirmed as having TRP on 
necropsy (Table 3). 

Ranges and means of rectal temperatures, 
heart rates, and respiratory rates in these 
4 groups of cattle are presented (Table 4). 

Of the total 96 cows, 63% had rectal 
temperatures over 102 F. at the initial ex- 
amination; of the cows ill for 24 hours or 
less, 70% had initial temperatures over 
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TABLE 3——Compoarative Incidence of Clinical Signs (°%) in Cows with Traumatic 


Reticuloperitonitis 

Observation All cows with TRP 24 hr. illness illness at necropsy 
Test R pos.* 41 33 18 63 
Test F pos.** 45 41 48 50 
Test P pos.+ 56 63 45 63 
“Catchy”’ inspirations present 33 39 29 25 
Audible grunt or groan present 15 9 13 13 
Kyphosis present 43 57 $2 63 
Trembling present 13 15 3 13 
Bloat present 49 46 48 38 
Emesis present 2 0 6 0 


duce momentary lordosis. 


102 F.; and, of the cows ill for 3 to 4 days, 
58% had initial temperatures over 102 F. 

The drop in milk production reported by 
the owner was an approximation in most 
cases, since few farmers in the area keep 
daily records of milk weights. The reduc- 
tion ranged from 25 to 100%. The average 
for all cows was 76%. The normal daily 
production of the individual, the stage of 
lactation, and the duration of illness (up to 
4 days) seemed to have no consistent effect 
on the degree to which milk production was 
affected. 

Clinical signs occurred in 30 of 96 cows 
during the first 2 months following par- 
turition. The urine of each of these cows 
was tested for ketone bodies; urine from 8 
cows reacted positively. When a reaction 
occurred, it was invariably a strong 3-plus 
to 4-plus reaction. This secondary aceto- 
nemia was not a therapeutic problem. One 
treatment of 500 cc. of 50% dextrose was 
the only ketosis therapy needed, in con- 
junction with specific TRP therapy. 


TABLE 4—Rectal Temperatures and Heart and Re- 
spiratory Rates* in Cattle with Traumatic Reticulo- 


peritonitis 
Heart Respir. 
Temp. (F.) rate/min. rate/min. 
All 96 cows 
ranges 99.0-105.8 52-116 10-120 
means 102.7 76 34 
24-hr. illness 
ranges 99.0-105.2 54-100 20-12 
means 102.8 77 35 
3 to 4 days’ 
illness 
ranges 100.8-104.0 §2-116 10-72 
means 102.5 74 32 
Necropsy 
confirmed 
ranges 100.5-104.0 68-92 10-52 
means 102.2 83 35 


*Frank pericarditis cases not included. 
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*Catch breath ‘when pinched over withers. **Pain in xiphoid region. *Pinching over withers failed to pro- 


The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine how frequently the clinical mani- 
festations of acute TRP could be expected 
to deviate from those described in the 
“idealized textbook case,” and to determine 
whether a more exact knowledge of these 
deviations would increase diagnostic accu- 
racy. It has been shown that the sooner 
specific treatment is begun, the higher the 
recovery rate will be (Part I). 

During the course of the study, it be- 
came evident that no sign was invariably 
present. No sign was found that did not 
occur, at least occasionally, in other dis- 
eases. There was no consistent contempo- 
rary association or disassociation of any 2 
or more signs, except that as the respira- 
tory rate increased, inspirations were less 
likely to be “catchy.” Muscular trembling 
was more likely to occur during the first 24 
hours of illness. There did not appear to be 
much difference in degree or incidence of 
other signs between illnesses of less than 
24 hours’ duration and those of 3 to 4 days’ 
duration. An accurate diagnosis must be 
based upon a consideration of all the clini- 
cal manifestations and degree of severity 
when present. Total and differential leu- 
kocyte counts are valuable in establishing 
the diagnosis (Part III). When the diag- 
nosis is still in doubt, the response to 
treatment may be helpful. When improve- 
ment is not satisfactory, exploratory sur- 
gery is indicated when the economics of 
the case permits. 

The most valuable diagnostic signs were 
temperature elevation, presence of pain in 
the xiphoid region, degree of decrease in 
appetite and milk production, decreased 
rumen motility, and decreased manure pro- 
duction. 
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Studies on Acute Bovine Traumatic Reticuloperitonitis 


lll. Hematology 


C. A. Hjerpe, D.V.M. 


Several excellent studies of the hema- 
tology of acute bovine traumatic reticulo- 
peritonitis (TRP) have been published. The 
hematologic changes occurring during the 
course of acute TRP, produced experimen- 
tally in limited numbers of cattle have been 
reported.*° The differential leukocyte 
counts in 500 acute and chronic cases of 
bovine TRP have been reported.® No distinc- 
tion was made between segmented and un- 
segmented neutrophils. The total leukocyte 
counts were not included in the report, but 
the authors state thut they were all within 
the normal range of 4,000 to 12,000/cmm. 
The diagnoses were confirmed by ru- 
menotomy. 

The purpose of this study was to ascer- 
tain what deviations from the “idealized” 
values can be expected in total leukocyte 
and differential leukocyte counts in a large 
number of field cases of acute TRP. A single 
blood sample was obtained at the time of 
the initial examination before treatment 
was begun. Total leukocyte counts were 
done in 90 cases. Differential leukocyte 
counts were done in 95 cases. Both counts 
were done in 90 cases. 


Method 


Diagnosis was established in a manner 
previously described (Parts I and II). Cat- 
tle with TRP of 5 days’ duration or longer 
were excluded from the study. Blood was 
obtained from the mammary vein at the 
time of the initial examination. The total 
leukocyte count was performed in a man- 
ner described previously,’ except that so- 
dium citrate was substituted for potassium 
oxalate as an anticoagulant, and 3% acetic 
acid for 5% acetic acid as diluent. The 
smears used in the differential leukocyte 
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count were made in the barn from un- 
citrated blood remaining in the 15-gauge 
California bleeding needle after the cit- 
rated sample was obtained. The smears 
were stained with Wright’s-Giemsa stain. 
Basophils were ignored in the differential 
count. Neutrophils with any evidence of 
segmentation were classed as segmenters. 
In each smear, 100 leukocytes were 
counted. 


Results 


The hemograms of the 92 cows free of 
frank pericarditis at the initial examination 
were compared with similar cows that were 
ill less than 24 hours, 3 to 4 days, and with 
3 cows with frank pericarditis (Table 1). 
Also indicated is a summary of hemograms 
of 8 cows free of frank pericarditis at the 
time of the initial examination and con- 
firmed as TRP by necropsy. 

In the more chronic cases, hematologic 
deviations from the normal were less pro- 
nounced, Excluding the 3 cows with peri- 
carditis, 38% of the 87 cows with acute 
TRP for which counts were available had a 
total leukocyte count in excess of the upper 
normal limit of 13,000/emm. Of the 45 
cows ill less than 24 hours, 49% had a 
leukocyte count in excess of 13,000/cmm. 
For the cows ill 3 to 4 days, the corre- 
sponding incidence was 24%. 

In most cases of primary indigestion, 
the incidence of unsegmented neutrophils 
in the differential leukocyte count does not 
exceed 6 to 7%. In this study, 67% of the 
92 cows free of frank pericarditis and on 
which a differential count was available 
had 7% or more unsegmented neutrophils. 
The corresponding values for cows ill less 
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TABLE 1—Hemogram Ranges and Means in Cattle with Traumatic Reticuloperitonitis 


Cows with 
TRP confirmed 

on necropsy Normal 
(8) values* 


Cows with 
pericar- 
ditis (3) 


Cows ill 3 
to 4 days 


Total and 
differential Total cows Cows ill 1 
WBC count (92) day (45) 


14,500-27,700 
20,600 


2,100-25,200 4,500-13,000 


11,661 


5, 800-25 ,200 
12,844 


7-70 36-62 37-66 
4.9 47.3 52.6 


Eosino- 
phil (%) 
range 
mean 
Monocyte 
(%) 
range 
mean 
Lympho- 
cyte (%) 
range 6-76 6-60 
mean 34.3 33. 36.6 


*Coffin’s’ normal values slightly modified by Bentinck-Smith.* 


than 24 hours and 3 to 4 days were 76 and 
52%, respectively. Of the 87 cows free of 
frank pericarditis for which both total 
and differential leukocyte counts were 
available, 78% had either a total count in 
excess of 13,000/cmm., 7% unsegmented 
leukocytes, or both. The corresponding fig- 
ures, for cows ill less than 24 hours and 
those ill 3 to 4 days, were 87 and 59%, re- 
spectively. 

The normal lymphocyte: neutrophil ratio 
is 1:0 to 1:7.° In 84% of 92 cows free of 
frank pericarditis the number of neutro- 
phils exceeded the lymphocytes. The corre- 
sponding values for cows ill less than 24 
hours and 3 to 4 days were 84 and 79%, 
respectively. 


Discussion 


It has been reported that a monocyte 
percentage of 5 or more, with a leveling of 
the lymphocyte:neutrophil ratio, indicates 
a poor prognosis for surgical intervention 
in TRP.“ In this study, only one count of 
this type was found. The cow recovered 
without complications. Evidence indicated 
that hemograms were not of any prognos- 
tic value for cows treated with a platform 
and antibiotics. 

Three types of alteration in the hemo- 
gram occurred in acute TRP and were of 
diagnostic value. These were: (1) elevation 
of the total leukocyte count in excess of 
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13,000/cmm.; (2) increase in the incidence 
of unsegmented neutrophils in the differ- 
ential leukocyte count in excess of the 
upper normal limit of 5%; (3) reversal of 
the normal lymphocyte:neutrophil ratio of 
1:0 to 1:7. In most instances, when TRP is 
present, at least one of these changes will 
be evident in a single hemogram. How- 
ever, at times all these changes are so min- 
imal that, if too much importance is at- 
tached to one hemogram, TRP may be over- 
looked when actually present. Sometime 
during the course of every case of TRP the 
characteristic hematologic alterations will 
occur. However, occasional returns to near 
normal values do occur, and hematologic 
determinations performed during such a 
period may be misleading. This can be 
overcome by making several counts at 12- 
to 24-hour intervals. Under most condi- 
tions, this is too time-consuming to be 
practical. 

These same hematologic alterations oc- 
cur in many bacterial infections and are 
by no means specific for TRP. Severe stress, 
as occurs at parturition, can produce iden- 
tical changes in the hemogram.! Adminis- 
tration of corticosteroids will produce the 
same effect. For these reasons, the hemo- 
gram should be used only as an aid to di- 
agnosis, along with the findings of the 
physical examination and the response to 
treatment. The hemogram is of most value 
in differentiating TRP from milder, nonin- 
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fectious conditions, such as primary indi- 
gestion. 

When the hematologic alterations are 
suggestive of a bacterial infection, an ef- 
fort should be made to localize the sus- 
pected infection to an organ system. When 
the infection cannot be localized, and no 
evidence is found to indicate the presence 
of a specific septicemic disease, the clini- 
cian is usually justified in considering the 
clinical diagnosis to be TRP, particularly 
when there is some indication of digestive 
impairment. In some instances, a clinical 
differentiation between primary indiges- 
tion and TRP cannot be made without per- 
forming a laparotomy. Likewise, certain 
cases of leptospirosis, abomasal ulcers, and 
liver abscesses will not be differentiated 
from TRP by hematologic determinations 
and physical examination alone. 


Summary 


Data are presented on 96 cases of acute 
traumatic reticuloperitonitis (TRP) in cat- 
tle. A routine for diagnosis and treatment 
of acute TRP with antibiotics and elevation 
of the front feet on a platform is de- 
scribed. Of 83 cows with acute cases, 74 
recovered when treated. Superior results 
were obtained when treatment was begun 
within 24 hours of clinical signs; there was 
a5% relapse rate. 

A routine for diagnosis and treatment 
with special emphasis on clinical symptoma- 
tology is discussed. Along with a general 
physical examination, 14 other observa- 
tions were made, Also, special tests for 
demonstrating pain in the anterior abdomen 
of the cow were made. The most valuable 
diagnostic signs were temperature eleva- 
tion, presence of pain in the xiphoid re- 
gion, degree of decrease in appetite and 
milk production, decreased rumen motility, 
and decreased manure production. 

The hemograms of 95 cows with acute 
TRP were characterized. Three alterations 
which were of value in the differential di- 
agnosis of acute TRP were: (1) elevation 
of the total leukocyte count in excess of 
13,000/emm.; (2) increase in the incidence 
of unsegmented neutrophils in the differ- 
ential count in excess of the upper normal 
limit of 5%; (3) reversal of the normal 
lymphocyte :neutrophil ratio of 1:0 to 1:7. 

Although the hemogram is of consider- 
able value as a diagnostic aid in acute TRP, 
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these alterations are nonspecific and are 
seen in association with other bacterial in- 
fections, following severe stress such as oc- 
curs at parturition, and following the ad- 
ministration of corticosteroids. Moreover, 
occasional returns to near normal hemato- 
logic values do occur during the course of 
TRP, and hemograms performed during 
such a period may be misleading. The he- 
mogram should be used only as an aid to 
diagnosis with primary attention, assigned 
to the physical examination. 
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Immunogenicity of 2 Infectious Bovine 


Rhinotracheitis Vaccines 


F. Zuschek, Ph.D., and T. L. Chow, B.V.S., Ph.D. 


INFECTIOUS BOVINE rhinotracheitis (IBR) 
vaccine produced in bovine tissue culture 
has been made available for veterinary use. 
Evaluation of this type of vaccine has been 
reported.?** This study is concerned with 
the comparative immunogenicity of a live- 
virus vaccine and a formalin-killed-virus 
vaccine. 


Materials and Methods 


Virus—One strain of virus* used for preparation 
of vaccine had been passed 80 times in bovine kid- 
ney cell (skc) cultures and modified by 22 pas- 
sages in canine kidney cell (pkc) cultures. Another 
strain from the same source was isolated from lung 
tissue of a calf which had been infected experi- 
mentally. The calf was killed at the acute phase of 
the disease. This virus was passed serially through 
3 bovine kidney cell cultures before being used for 
serum neutralization tests. The 3rd strain of virus, 
designated as “Cooper's isolate,’ was serially passed 
through 10 bovine kidney cell cultures and had been 
isolated originally from cattle naturally infected with 
isk. This virus was used as the challenging strain 
with a known titer of 10°*7c1Dj/ml. 

Tissue Culture—Primary monolayer cell culture 
of bovine or canine kidney cortex was prepared by 
using a modification of the trypsin digestion meth- 
od of Youngner.’ The trypsin digestion was carried 
out mainly at 5 C. for about 16 hours after a prelim- 
inary digestion of 30 minutes at room temperature. 
The medium used was composed of Eagle’s nutrients, 
0.5% lactalbumin hydrolysate and 5% horse serum 
(1% horse serum for vaccine production). 

Titration.—The virus titers were determined by 
observing cytopathic changes of the cultured cells 
until the changes were completed. The infectivity 
titers (TCID»/ml.) were calculated by the Reed and 
Muench method.‘ The titers of serum samples were 
obtained from both the serums collected pre- and 
postvaccination. The serums were inactivated at 56 
C. for 30 minutes before an equal volume of medium 
containing 1,000 TCIDs/ml. was added to each serum 


From the Research Department, Diamond Laboratories, 
Des Moines, Iowa (Zuschek), and the College of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Colorado State University, Fort Collins 
(Chow). 

*Obtained from the Veterinary Virus Research Institute, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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dilution to be tested. The virus and serum mixtures 
were incubated at room temperature for no longer 
than 2 hr. and cultivated at 37 C. in the tissue cul- 
ture. Controls of virus, serum, and culture itself were 
used. The results of titration were determined when 
there was 100% degeneration of the virus control 
cells, 

Vaccines.—Two vaccines were used in this study: 

1) Tissue culture-modified (mipr) live-virus vac- 
cine. This was prepared from virus cultured in BKC 
culture and then in pkc culture, as indicated prev- 
iously. 

2) Formalin-killed-virus vaccine. The virus iso- 
lated from the calf lung tissue and cultured in BKC 
was used. Virus culture was collected by clarifying 
the medium after 100% degeneration of cells and 
centrifuging at 2,000 G. for 1 hour. Formalin was 
added to the supernatant fluid to give a final con- 
centration of 1:4,000. The inactivation procedure 
has been described elsewhere.’ Portions of the form- 
alin-killed-virus material were tested for residual in- 
fectivity in tissue culture and found to be negative. 
Ten parts of the formalin-killed-virus material were 
then homogenized with 1 part of Freund’s adjuvant® 
to form the vaccine. 

Vaccination.—Forty cattle weighing 700 lb. each 
were fed a grain ration containing equal parts of 
corn, milo, and barley and supplemented with alfal- 
fa hay and minerals. Neutralization tests performed 
on the serum samples from all the cattle gave neg- 
ative results for 1pr antibodies immediately before 
vaccination. 

The cattle were allotted to 4 groups of 10 each. 
Cattle in 1 group were each inoculated intramuscu- 
larly with 2 ml. of formalin-killed-virus vaccine and 
those of the 2nd group with 2 ml. of mipr virus vac- 
cine. Cattle in the 3rd group were quartered with the 
MIBR Virus vaccine-inoculated cattle to serve as con- 
tact controls. The remaining 10 cattle were sepa- 
rated from the rest to serve as frank controls. 

Daily body temperatures and obscrvations were 
made for each animal 7 days prior to vaccination 
and continued until 14 days after challenge*of im- 
munity. Blood samples from each animal were taken 
immediately before vaccination and also before 
challenge of immunity for use in neutralization 
tests. 

Challenge of Immunity—The immunity of all 
cattle was challenged with 5 ml. of virulent virus 
(Cooper's isolate), intratracheally, 14 days after 
vaccination. 
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Table 1—Neuvtralizing Titers of Serums of Cattle Vaccinated with Either MIBR Virus Vaccine 


or Formalin-Killed-Virus Vaccine of IBR 


Serum-nevtralization titers* 


Postvaccination 


Pre- 
vaccina- (cattle No.) es 
Cattle group tion** i 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 10 titers 
Frank controls 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Killed virus-vaccinated 0 4 12 12 4 12 4 36 37 12 12 14.5 
Contact controls 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
MIBR virus-vaccinated 0 108 36 12 36 36 108 36 12 12 12 40.8 


*Titers expressed as reciprocal of highest serum dilution inhibiting growth of 1,000 TCIDx of virus in 


BKC. **All the prevaccination serums were negative to serum-neutralization test. 


Table 2—Comparative Efficacy of a Modified Live-Virus Vaccine and a Farmalin-Killed-Virus 
Vaccine Against Cattle with IBR 


No. of cattle with fevers 


> 103 F. and with clinical 


Cattle signs of IBR on days after challenge Total No. 
(10/group) 5 6 8 with disease 
Frank controls 0 0 6 7 8 3 1 0 §** 
Killed-virus-vaccinated 0 0 1* 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Contact controls 0 0 4 6 7 1 0 0 7% 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


MIBR virus-vaccinated 


*Transient elevated body temperature with no other signs of disease. **Had significant difference 


(P < 0.01). 


Results and Discussion 


Several observations could be made from 
the results of these studies (Table 1 and 
2). None of the 40 cattle had any prevacci- 
nation neutralizing titer. None of the con- 
tact control cattle had a neutralizing titer 
to IBR after the vaccination, indicating that 
IBR virus probably had not been shed from 
the vaccinated cattle during the test pe- 
riod. The statistical test (P<0.01) of the 
susceptibility of contact control cattle to 
the challenging virus also supports this be- 
lief (Table 2). All cattle vaccinated with 
either formalin-killed-virus vaccine or MIBR 
virus vaccine developed neutralizing titers 
2 weeks after vaccination. However, the 
neutralizing antibody level produced by the 
MIBR virus vaccine was approximately 3 
times higher than that produced by the 
formalin-killed-virus vaccine. indi- 
cates that the MIBR virus vaccine has high- 
er antigenicity and, therefore, might be 
expected to be more effective. Although the 
level of neutralizing antibodies may not 
necessarily be a measure of resistance to a 
specific virus disease, in this case, it is evi- 
dent that the level of neutralizing antibod- 
ies produced by either of the 2 types of 
vaccines was high enough to prevent cattle 
developing clinical reactions after chal- 


lenge (Table 2). In the formalin-killed-vi- 
rus vaccine group, 1 animal had a transient 
rise of body temperature for 1 day without 
any other clinical signs of disease. In both 
control groups, cattle had the characteris- 
tic febrile response accompanied by clinical 
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signs? when their immunity was challenged 
with virulent virus (Cooper’s isolate) 2 
weeks after vaccination. Both vaccines 
have given evidence that they are safe to 
use and effective in the prevention of IBR. 


Summary 

Two types of vaccine for infectious bo- 
vine rhinotracheitis, a tissue culture-modi- 
fied live-virus vaccine and a formalin- 
killed-virus vaccine, produced sufficient 
immunity in cattle to protect against sub- 
sequent challenge with virulent live virus. 
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Bert W. Bierer, V.M.D. 


FEED CONTAINING 1 lb. per ton of a 
nitrofurazone-furazolidone preparation* 
(0.0055% nitrofurazone and 0.0011% fura- 
zolidone) has been demonstrated* to be ef- 
fective against Eimeria tenella and Ei- 
meria necatrix and has been used commer- 
cially for this purpose. Concomitant proto- 
zoal and bacterial infections occur under 
natural conditions; thus, a coccidiostat 
having antibacterial properties is desira- 
ble. The purpose of this experiment was to 
determine if the  nitrofurazone-furazol- 


idone preparation would reduce morbidity 
and mortality of pullorum disease when 
used as a feed additive for the control of 
coccidiosis. To do this, it was necessary to 
determine if experimental birds had coc- 
cidiosis or other infections. 


A Nitrofuran Coccidiostat Aids in Control of 


Pullorum Disease Under Stress Conditions 


TABLE 1—1Influence of Brooder Temperature on Mortality of Chicks with Pullorum Disease 


Materials and Methods 


The experiment utilized 2 pens of chicks on a 
feed containing 1 lb. of the nitrofurazone-furazoli- 
done preparation per ton, 2 on feed containing ni- 
carbazin, and 2 on nonmedicated rations. The nicar- 
bazin was used as a reference control coccidiostat 
at a concentration of 0.0125%. 

In each of 6 floor pens, 100 chicks, 2 hours old. 
were exposed to pullorum disease by introducing 30 
marked “seeder” chicks, 2 hours old, that each had 
been given a broth culture of Salmonella pullorum, 
per os. After 10 days, surviving seeder chicks were 
removed. Mortality was recorded daily, and feed 
consumption, body weights, and edibility were de- 
termined at the end of the experiment 8 weeks later. 
Causes of deaths were determined by routine diag- 
nostic procedures. 

Other trials have indicated that low brooder tem- 
peratures (below 95 F.) for the Ist 10 days after 
exposure were necessary to cause death in exposed 


No. that died Brooder 


No. 
Floor pen of chicks within 14 days temperature 
(No.) per pen Status after exposure (F.) 
1 30 Inoculated* 18 90 
100 Exposed but not inoculated 1 90 
2 30 Inoculated 24 80 
100 Exposed but not inoculated 44 80 
3 130 


A practical test of a drug depends on its 
performance under field conditions where 
normal densities of bacterial and parasitic 
infections are encountered’; thus, floor pen 
studies were employed in this experiment. 


From the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Columbia, where Dr. Bierer is laboratory director 
and veterinarian. 


This report is published with permission of the director 
as technical contribution No. 361. 

The author thanks Dr. S. A. Edgar, professor and poul- 
try pathologist, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala., for 


supplying viable oocysts of Eimeria tenella and Eimeria 
necatrix and for technical advice. 


*Bifuran, Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N.Y. 


Noninoculated, nonexposed controls 3 


*With a broth culture of Salmonella pullorum, per os. 


chicks (Table 1). In this experiment, the tempera- 
ture at the edge of brooders was approximately 80 
F. Beginning on postexposure day 5, brooders were 
turned off for 6 hours; the length of this reduced 
heat period was increased daily. On day 17, all 
chicks were “water-vaccinated” against Newcastle 
disease and infectious bronchitis. A stress was added 
during the “take” period on day 22 when brooders 
were shut off completely. During the reduced heat 
period, pen temperatures fluctuated between 46 and 
80 F. 

At the end of the experiment, 4 birds from each 
pen were wing-banded, allotted to 2 groups, and 
placed in batteries, making a total of 12 birds in 
each of 2 batteries. Each of 2 additional batteries 
contained 12 coccidiosis-susceptible chickens 8 weeks 
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TABLE 2—Mortality Results, Weight Gains, and Inspection-for-Edibility Results of Chickens at 8 
Weeks of Age 


No. 
chicks per 
floor pen 

at start 


Medication 
1 Ib./ton (0.0055% nitrofurazone 
and 0.011% furazolidone) * 


Nicarbazin (0.0125%) 


100 (rep. 1) 
100 (rep. 2) 


100 (rep. 
100 (rep. 


100 (rep. 
100 (rep. 


Nonmedicated (infected) 


Av. Survivors 
body weight condemnable 
survivors (Ib.) (%) 


11 16 74 
19 65 


68 15 
49 34 


53 20 
74 14 


Died 
Edible (%) 


*Bifuran (export premix), Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N.Y. 


old. Chicks in one principal group derived from 
the floor pens and in one group of coccidiosis- 
susceptible controls were inoculated per os with a 
suspension of E. tenella. The remaining group and 
coccidiosis susceptible controls were inoculated with 
E. necatrix. 


Results and Discussion 


Results relative to mortality, body weights, 
and condemnable and edible birds at the 
termination of the experiment are given 
(Table 2). Large differences in average 
body weights were due to many so-called 
“runts” in the nonmedicated and nicarba- 
zin-medicated groups. The birds given 
the nitrofurazone-furazolidone preparation 
were more uniform in size. Mortality rates 
and body weights of chicks fed nicarbazin 
were similar to those of nonmedicated con- 
trols, indicating little or no activity of this 
agent against S. pullorum. No signs of clin- 
ical coccidiosis were observed during this 
phase of the experiment, nor was coccidio- 
sis observed at necropsy. 

Mortality is an important criterion for 
the evaluation of a drug but, in the final 
analysis, edibility of the survivors can be 
even more important. Therefore, close at- 
tention was paid to this point during nec- 
ropsy. A condemnable bird was considered 
one that had extensive lesions of pullorum 
disease in one or more of the internal or- 
gans, a lack of muscular development, or 
both. 

Of the E. tenella-susceptible controls 
that were inoculated with this species, 2 
died; clinical evidence of coccidial infec- 
tion was extensive. None of the 12 princi- 
pals originating from the floor pens died 
but, 1 week after inoculation, clinical evi- 
dence of cecal coccidiosis was present in 
chickens from all pens. Thus, it appears 
that some exposure to cecal coccidiosis had 
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occurred in the floor pens but that the dis- 
ease was of a mild, subclinical nature. At 
necropsy of birds inoculated with E. neca- 
trix, coccidiosis was found in all birds to 
a similar degree, which indicates no expo- 
sure to this species. 

Salmonella infections in chickens and 
turkeys have been a major problem for 
many years. However, the revelation that 
feeds themselves may be sources of con- 
tamination, makes the _ anti-Salmonella 
properties of a feed additive an important 
feature.'* In fact, the feed used in this ex- 
periment was found to contain S. thomas- 
ville, S. cubana, and S. meleagridis. The 
latter was isolated from chicks that died 
during the Ist week of the experiment. 


y and Concl 


A coccidiostat commercially used as a 
feed additive, consisting of 0.0011% fu- 
razolidone and 0.0055% nitrofurazone, re- 
duced inorbidity and mortality in chicks 
exposed to chicks inoculated with Salmo- 
nella pullorum. 

A control feed additive, nicarbazin, had 
little or no activity against S. pullorum 
infection. 
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The Corporate Practice of Veterinary Medicine 


Don A. Jensen, B.A. 


THE BUSINESS structure of the practice 
of veterinary medicine, like that of the 
practices of medicine, dentistry, and law, 
has changed insignificantly in a period 
when business has turned largely to the cor- 
porate form of organization. Through the 
years distinguished professional achieve- 
ments have been effected, the veterinarian 
has tended toward greater specialization, 
and the size of veterinary partnerships has 
generally increased. However, the business 
management of veterinary practices has re- 
mained for the most part in the form of 
individual proprietorships or partnerships. 
This is not necessarily because the veteri- 
narian has failed to see the advantages of 
incorporating his practice. While the law 
has generally been uncooperative with at- 
tempts to incorporate legal, medical, and 
dental practices,’ the illegality of a corpo- 
rate veterinary practice is not as well set- 
tled. Several reasons exist which may make 
the corporate structure a desirable form 
in which to practice veterinary medicine. 


1. Advantages of the Corporate Structure 


A) In General.—A corporation is con- 
sidered for most purposes a legal person; 
it possesses the rights and duties which at- 
tach to that status.? Of great significance is 
the fact that the life of this entity is not 
dependent upon the life of any natural per- 
son. A corporation may be endowed with 
perpetual existence or organized for a lim- 
ited period.* The ability to organize with 
perpetual existence or for an extended pe- 
riod might be an important factor to a 
veterinary practice since this would per- 
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mit the development of a permanent and 
enduring reputation. 

When there is need for a large amount 
of capital to carry on an enterprise, the 
corporate structure possesses marked advan- 
tages. Municipalities and charitable groups 
have frequently constructed hospitals for 
the purpose of serving the public. It can 
readily be seen that municipalities and 
charitable groups will be less likely to build 
veterinary clinics or hospitals. A veterinar- 
ian in many cases does not have adequate 
capital singly to build a clinic. In many 
regions veterinarians are too far separated 
to operate a joint practice as a partnership. 
The corporate organization might be em- 
ployed advantageously in establishing re- 
gional clinics for the use of all veterinar- 
ians in a particular area. 

Limitation of personal liability under 
the corporate structure is an important 
factor to business ventures. Seemingly, it 
is also a factor which would appeal to pro- 
fessional practitioners. However, in the 
past public policy has prohibited the pro- 
fessional practitioner from wrapping the 
corporate veil of immunity around himself 
for the purpose of avoiding personal liabil- 
ity for professional torts.® 

The free transferability of shares is a 
great advantage to most corporate ven- 
tures. When a stockholder desires to liq- 
uidate his interest in a business, he can 
sell his shares without affecting business 
continuity. Ease of transferring shares, 
however, is the basis of one of the objec- 
tions to the corporate practice of a profes- 
sion. A concern of the courts has been that 
stock would reach the hands of laymen who 
would then have both a voice in the practice 
of a profession and a share in the profits.” 

Separation of ownership and manage- 
ment is inevitable in the large corporation. 
It is not a characteristic of the small close- 
ly held corporation. In the small business 
it is quite conceivable that very little actual 
change in management would result from 
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incorporation. It has been suggested, how- 
ever, that a professional practitioner might 
be able to perform to a higher degree of 
proficiency if he were relieved of burden- 
some financial and management details.* 

B) Tax Considerations.—Probably the 
most important consideration in determin- 
ing the form under which to operate an en- 
terprise is the tax factor. There are several 
tax distinctions between the partnership 
and the corporation. Income of a partner- 
ship is taxed as the income of the individ- 
ual partners, whether it is distributed or 
not.’ Consequently, all partnership income 
is taxed at the personal income rate.'° A 
corporation’s income may be subject to 
double taxation—corporate income tax 
and personal income tax when dividends 
are distributed.'! All ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses of a corporation, including 
reasonable salaries for personal services 
actually performed, are allowed as deduc- 
tions from taxable corporate income.'? As 
a result, the burden of double taxation is 
not placed on salaries to corporate employ- 
ees—regardless of the fact that the em- 
ployees may be stockholders. Similarly, a 
corporation may deduct from gross income 
amounts paid as rental'* and as interest.‘* 
Corporate earnings can be used for expan- 
sion and other corporate purposes without 
being subjected to personal income tax. 
However, earnings amassed by the corpo- 
ration for the purpose of avoiding personal 
income taxation are subject to an accumu- 
lation tax.’ A veterinary practice with 
high income and a resulting high personal 
income tax might well realize a tax sav- 
ings by incorporating. However, a careful 
analysis of all factors and variables would 
be required before it could be determined 
whether it would be advantageous from a 
tax standpoint to incorporate any particu- 
lar veterinary practice. 

The deferred compensation provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code are particularly 
adaptable to a corporate structure. Em- 
ployers are authorized to set up tax-exempt 
deferred compensation plans for their em- 
ployees.® A deferred compensation plan al- 
lows an employer to make tax-deductible 
contributions to a trust established for the 
benefit of its employees.7! The employee- 
beneficiary of the trust is not taxed on this 
fund until the year in which the fund is 
distributed or made available to him.'* In 
order to qualify for this favorable tax 
treatment, the deferred compensation plan 
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must benefit a specified per cent of all em- 
ployees eligible to benefit under the plan. 
Further, it must not discriminate in favor 
of “employees who are officers, sharehold- 
ers, persons whose principal duties consist 
in supervising the work of other employ- 
ees, or highly compensated employees.’’® 
In effect, deferred compensation plans al- 
low a portion of an employee’s income dur- 
ing his productive high income years to be 
deferred to the low income retirement 
years with a resulting tax advantage. As 
self-employed individuals, veterinarians 
practicing individually or as a partnership 
cannot establish deferred compensation 
plans for their own benefit. Under the cor- 
porate structure, a veterinarian would be 
an employee of the corporation and thus 
would qualify for deferred compensation 
benefits. Although deferral of personal in- 
come is probably the main incentive for 
veterinarians to incorporate,?’ several sim- 
ilar advantages have been noted.?! Reason- 
able premiums for insurance on the life of 
an employee are deductible as a business 
expense if the premiums are in the nature 
of additional compensation and the employ- 
er is not directly or indirectly a beneficiary 
under the policy.?? Similarly, taxes paid by 
employers under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act are deductible as busi- 
ness expenses where the tax is paid on 
wages which are deductible as business ex- 
penses.** Obviously, the employer-em- 
ployee relationship must exist before either 
of these deductions will be available. 
Congress has had several proposals before 
it which would make the self-employed per- 
son eligible for a deferred compensation 
plan. Such legislation passed the House 
during the 85th Congress in the form of 
the Jenkins-Keogh Bill.2* This bill died in 
the Senate. Again in the 86th Congress, 
the House passed a similar bill which met 
the same fate.*° This legislation would 
have provided the self-employed person the 
opportunity to defer personal income with- 
out the necessity of incorporating. The 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
was among the many groups supporting 
this legislation.2* The unhappy fate of 
these bills probably was due to the fear of 
reduced government revenue resulting 
from the tax advantages that would be 
gained by self-employed taxpayers.?? These 
bills would not have given the self-em- 
ployed person preferential treatment; they 
would only have given him some of the tax 
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benefits available to the corporate employ- 
ee. The failure of this legislation leaves the 
problem to the imagination of those con- 
cerned to adapt their business organiza- 
tions to the tax structure.** 

If veterinarians are able to overcome the 
hurdle of the prohibition against profes- 
sicnal corporations, the provisions of sub- 
chapter S of the Internal Revenue Code 
may provide a further tax advantage.*® 
Under these provisions, a “small business 
corporation” may elect to have its income 
taxed to the shareholders in a manner 
somewhat similar to the taxation of part- 
ners.*° To be eligible for this election the 
corporation must not: (1) have more than 
ten shareholders; (2) have anyone other 
than individuals or estates as sharehold- 
ers; (3) have a nonresident alien as a 
shareholder; nor (4) have more than one 
class of stock.*! The effect of election is to 
regard the taxable income of the corpora- 
tion as income to the shareholders, to be 
taxed at the personal tax rate. This elec- 
tion does not eliminate the “small business 
corporation’s” opportunity to deduct con- 
tributions for employee fringe benefits, 
such as pension and profit sharing plans.*? 
Thus, the subchapter S concept would al- 
low a veterinary corporation to be taxed 


as a partnership where this was desirable 
without the loss of deferred compensation 
benefits.** 

If a veterinary practice is taxed as a 


corporation, a further consideration is 
whether it would be considered a personal 
holding company and thus subjected to 
high taxation on undistributed earnings.** 
To be classified as a personal holding com- 
pany, at least eighty per cent of a corpora- 
tion’s gross income must consist of “per- 
sonal holding company income” as defined 
in section 543 of the Internal Revenue 
Code.*® “Personal holding company _in- 
come” includes “[a]mounts received under 
a contract under which the corporation 
is to furnish personal services; if some 
person other than the corporation has the 
right to designate (by name or by de- 
scription) the individual who is to perform 
the services, or if the individual who is to 
perform the services is designated (by 
name or by description) in the contract 

. .°6 A widely held corporation is not 
affected because to fall under these provi- 
sions fifty -per cent or more of the out- 
standing stock must be owned, directly or 
indirectly, by not more than five individ- 
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uals.” In addition, income from a particu- 
lar personal service contract is included 
within “personal holding company income” 
only if at some time during the taxable 
year twenty-five per cent or more of the 
corporation’s stock is owned, directly or in- 
directly, by the individual who performs 
the services under that contract.*® A sub- 
stantial portion of the income of a corpo- 
rate veterinary practice would, of course, 
be derived from personal services. It seems 
that the personal holding company provi- 
sions would apply to veterinary corpora- 
tions and to veterinary associations taxed 
as corporations if clients chose specific vet- 
erinarians to serve them or if the veteri- 
narian were designated in the contract of 
employment. This pitfall could be avoided 
by reserving to the corporation or to the 
practitioners the right to assign veterinar- 
ians to the corporation’s clients. The one 
man corporation would appear vulnerable 
to attack as a personal holding company 
since it would be difficult to urge that the 
client does not have the right to designate 
the individual who is to perform the serv- 
ices.*® However, professional corporations 
and associations were not the object of the 
personal holding company provisions,*® and 
no known application of these provisions 
has been made to professional groups al- 
though the opportunity to raise the issue 
has been presented.*! 


ll. The Prohibition Against the Professional 
Corporation 


A) The Licensing Statutes.—Most courts 
expound the rule that a corporation cannot 
be licensed to practice a profession.*? Some 
jurisdictions have general provisions in 
their corporation acts that prohibit a cor- 
porate professional practice? Not only 
does the rule bar a corporation itself from 
securing a license to practice a profession, 
but also it prohibits a corporation from 
hiring licensed practitioners to practice a 
profession for it. In this simple form the 
rule does not afford a clear image of the 
law. The question of what endeavors are 
to be labeled as professions is apparent at 
the outset. Adjudications concerning the 
legal, medical, and dental professions have 
been numerous, but there is little authority 
considering the corporate practice of vet- 
erinary medicine. The legality of the cor- 
porate veterinary practice is therefore un- 
settled in most jurisdictions.** 
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The states have assumed control over the 
licensing of veterinarians.*® Similarly, 
state legislatures have adopted licensing 
statutes which require individuals to hold 
a state license before engaging in the prac- 
tices of law,** medicine,*? dentistry,** 
pharmacy,*® optometry,®°° barbering,®* cos- 
metology,®*? and several other endeavors.*® 
The validity o. licensing regulation has 
been upheld in the courts.5* However, the 
power of state licensing boards is not com- 
plete since arbitrary action will be struck 
down by the courts.®® The existence of a li- 
censing statute means only that the legisla- 
ture is exercising authority over the en- 
trance into an occupation. This control by 
itself does not create the professional sta- 
tus necessary to apply the rule against the 
corporate practice of a profession.®® It is 
clear that the courts will include the prac- 
tices of law,®? medicine,®® and dentistry°® 
in the prohibition of a corporate profes- 
sional practice. Beyond these areas the law 
is not so well settled.®° 

A recent opinion of the Attorney Gener- 
al of the State of Washington advised that 
a group of licensed veterinarians cannot 
form a corporation for the purpose of car- 
rying on the practice of veterinary medi- 
cine.*! The opinion stressed that “Human 
personal qualifications for such professions 
cannot be possessed by a corporation.’ Jt 
is to be noted that the Washington Legis- 
lature has referred to veterinary medicine 
‘as a profession.® It has likewise been indi- 
cated in Iowa that the practice of veteri- 
nary medicine is not a legal purpose for 
which a corporation may be organized.* 
Apparently it is not necessary for the 
legislatures to treat all professions in a 
similar maner.®® The courts at times have 
referred to the learned professions as those 
which cannot practice as a corporation. 
This fails to remove the uncertainty in the 
absence of a more precise definition, but 
one court has indicated that the learned 
professions include only law, medicine, and 
theology.®? 

The licensing statutes require “persons” 
to be licensed before engaging in the per- 
formance of certain personal services.®® 
The Washington Attorney General spoke of 
the personal qualifications necessary for 
licensure which a corporation is not capa- 
ble of possessing.*® This is consistent with 
the view that includes a corporation in the 
definition of a “person” but then relies 
upon the theory that a corporation cannot 
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possess the personal qualifications neces- 
sary for licensure.’ The Washington opin- 
ion noted specifically the impossibility of a 
corporation graduating from an approved 
veterinary school, reaching twenty-one 
years of age, being of good moral character, 
and passing an examination given by the 
Veterinary Board of Governors.71 Other 
jurisdictions have reached the same result 
by a similar reasoning process. These 
courts concluded that a corporation is not a 
“person” within the meaning of the licens- 
ing acts and therefore cannot qualify under 
the statute.7? The result of each of these 
statutory interpretations is to make the cor- 
porate practice of a profession illegal per 
se. A related reason for the interdiction 
against the corporate professional practice 
is that a corporation cannot be suspended 
or disbarred.7? However, taking the view 
that only individuals are capable of being 
licensed, it follows that there would be no 
reason to suspend or disbar the corporation 
—only the licensed agents of the corpora- 
tion. If a corporation cannot possess the 
personal qualities necessary for licensure, 
it cannot perform acts which would de- 
mand suspension. 

One court has said: “The person who 
practices medicine, that is, who undertakes 
to judge the nature of disease, or to deter- 
mine the proper remedy therefor, or to 
apply the remedy, must have the necessary 
qualifications and obtain license.’’* This 
theory stresses that a corporation would 
need no license—only the practicing agents. 
Therefore, a corporation could employ li- 
censed practitioners since it is the human 
element that must perform professional 
services.*> Akin to the view that only ac- 
tual human practitioners need a license is 
the argument that the relationship of prac- 
titioner to his employer under the corpo- 
rate structure is that of an independent 
contractor.** If the professional practitioner 
is viewed as an independent contractor 
there is, of course, no question of the cor- 
poration practicing a profession. Again, 
the corporation could perform the duties of 
administration and financial management.”? 
The literal interpretations of the licensing 
statutes made by most courts seem to be 
unrealistic approaches employed as a means 
of reaching a predetermined result. Their 
effect is to prohibit corporate professional 
practices without reference to the public 
policy considerations which are the real 
basis of the prohibition. However, an in- 
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terpretation of the licensing statutes which 
would allow a corporation to employ li- 
censed practitioners or would view the li- 
censed practitioner as an independent con- 
tractor would, in effect, completely eliminate 
the rule that a corporation cannot practice 
a profession. As a result, this type of rea- 
soning has not gained wide-spread accept- 
ance in the courts. 

B) Public Policy Objections to the 
Professional Corporation.—Although the 
courts generally rely on the licensing stat- 
utes to deny professional personnel the 
right to incorporate, the underlying influ- 
ence is based upon public policy considera- 
tions. An objection to the corporate prac- 
tice of a profession has been that the rela- 
tionship of the practitioner and his client 
is based upon trust and confidence and is 
necessarily personal in nature. A corpora- 
tion is said to interfere with such a rela- 
tionship.** This fear of the corporate pro- 
fessional practice develops from the idea 
that the practitioner would owe his first 
duty to the corporation, as his employer, 
rather than to his client. 

Another common policy objection to pro- 
fessional corporations is based on the fear 
of unlicensed laymen profiting as share- 
holders of the corporation. It is thought to 
be undesirable to put a professional prac- 
tice under the control of unlicensed person- 
nel and thus enable them to exploit com- 
mercially the practice of a profession.7® 
Another fear stems from the possibility of 
unscrupulous practitioners seeking the cor- 
porate shelter for their exploitative acts. 
Public policy demands that the professional 
man be held to unlimited liability for his 
torts.*° 

C) The Role of Professional Ethics.— 
Quite aside from the legal problems, pro- 
fessional ethics play a role in the gov- 
erning of practitioners of the various 
professions. Professional standards of 
ethics have tended to repel efforts of pro- 
fessional men to incorporate. However, 
efforts by professional groups to enforce 
standards may encounter legal obstacles. In 
American Medical Ass’n v. United States,** 
the Supreme Court held that acts to re- 
strain a group health plan by the American 
Medical Association were violative of sec- 
tion three of the Sherman Act. The Asso- 
ciation had coerced its members to refuse 
employment under the plan and had urged 
that they not consult with physicians who 
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were employed by the health group. The 
Court found that the health group was en- 
gaged in “trade” as used in the Sherman 
Act and found the Association guilty of 
restraining trade or commerce.** 

The American Institute of Accountants 
forbids its members to practice in the form 
of a corporation.*® Several states have spe- 
cifically provided by statute, however, that 
it is lawful for accountants to practice as a 
corporation.** The American Veterinary 
Medical Association has taken no official 
position on the incorporation of members 
of the veterinary medical profession. The 
Association has objected, however, to the 
employment of veterinarians by a corpora- 
tion formed by laymen and rendering vet- 
erinary services, and, in the opinion of its 
Executive Secretary, most of the member 
practitioners “feel it would not be profes- 
sional for members to practice as a corpo- 
ration.’’*® 

D) Exceptions to the General Prohibi- 
tion—Some professional practices have 
escaped the prohibition on incorporation. 
The excepted area, however, is quite ill- 
defined. It seems that an arm of the gov- 
ernment may practice medicine without 
fear of legal sanction.** Included as exemp- 
tions to the prohibition, because of public 
policy desirability, is the practice of medi- 
cine by medical schools’? and the practice 
of law by legal aid societies.*® The privilege 
is usually extended to provide that non- 
profit corporations may employ licensed 
physicians to carry on the practice of medi- 
cine.*® Despite the existence of the corpo- 
rate “middleman” the courts distinguish 
this arrangement from the intervention of 
a corporation in a professional practice for 
the purpose of commercial exploitation. 

Allied with the approval of the corporate 
practice of medicine by non-profit corpora- 
tions is the gaining popularity of group 
health plans.®° Public policy in favor of 
such programs seems to be gaining the 
upper hand.®! Group health plans do not 
fall into the category of health insurance. 
Health insurance plans provide only for 
medical care of a curative nature and fees 
are paid to physicians for actual services 
rendered.®? Medical care of a comprehensive 
nature, including both cure and prevention, 
is provided under group health plans. Group 
health plans are usually organized as non- 
profit corporations providing medical serv- 
ices to their members who make periodic 
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payments in advance. The medical services 
are rendered by doctors who are hired at a 
fixed rate in order to make expenses for 
the program budgetable. The plans are 
usually subscribed to on a voluntary basis 
although they may be supported by the 
participation of a labor organization or 
similar cohesive group. The social desira- 
bility of a solution to rising medical costs 
has undoubtedly been a big factor in the 
judicial acceptance of group health plans. 
Health plans incorporated by individuals 
for a profit, however, have been invali- 
dated.®* There is an additional danger fac- 
ing group health plans. If they are declared 
to be in the insurance business, they must 
comply with stringent insurance laws. 
Group health plans have thus far avoided 
this burden." 

The exemption might quite logically be 
applied to veterinary medicine. An organi- 
zation could set up a plan in the form of a 
non-profit corporation to furnish veteri- 
nary services to subscribers of the pro- 
gram. Subscribers would make _ periodic 
pre-payments on the basis of their poten- 
tial veterinary needs. Veterinarians would 
receive compensation from the corporation, 
either at a fixed salary or based on the 
services performed. 


lll. Incorporating the Veterinary Practice 


Traditionally, public policy considera- 
tions have stood as the most significant 
barrier against the professional corpora- 
tion. From the standpoint of the veteri- 
narian, two possibilities exist for the pro- 
motion of a corporation formed to render 
veterinary services. First, there is the pos- 
sibility of distinguishing veterinary medi- 
cine from the professions which have the 
prohibition well established. Secondly, if 
this distinction is not realized, a special 
type of corporation could be authorized by 
statute which would meet all of the public 
policy objections to a professional corpora- 
tion. 

The concern for the personal and confi- 
dential relationship between practitioner 
and client in the legai profession and prac- 
titioner and patient in the medical profes- 
sion is not applicable to the veterinary 
medical profession.®5 By the very nature of 
the services to and for persons by physi- 
cians and lawyers, a confidential relation- 
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ship is mandatory. This same need for con- 
fidential relations is not present in the 
veterinary medical profession. No personal 
secrets need be revealed to the veterinarian 
in order for him to render his services ef- 
fectively. This distinction seems to go to 
the very core of the prohibition against 
corporate professional practices. Without 
the social need for a personal and confiden- 
tial relationship, the rule loses a sturdy 
pillar of support and, as a result, might fail 
to stand in regard to veterinarians. 

If the prohibition against corporate pro- 
fessional practices is found applicable to 
the veterinarian, another possibility is still 
available. A unique corporation could be 
formed pursuant to general statutory au- 
thorization which would remove the objec- 
tions to a corporate professional practice in 
its articles of incorporation.*® The states 
exert adequate control over both profes- 
sional practices and corporations to enable 
them to produce and regulate such a corpo- 
rate creature.’ 

The waiver of limited liability could be 
easily effected by a provision in the articles. 
All of the stockholders of this corporation 
would necessarily be licensed veterinarians. 
Provisions should be set forth in the arti- 
cles to permit sale of stock to licensed vet- 
erinarians only. Provisions should also be 
made requiring the remaining stockholders 
or the corporation to purchase the stock of 
a decedent stockholder to prevent the stock 
from falling into the hands of laymen by 
inheritance or bequest. All the stockholders 
would then be subject to both the jurisdic- 
tion of the state licensing boards and the 
code of ethics of the veterinary profession. 
The corporation would likewise be subject 
to state control under the corporation laws. 
Personal and confidential relations with 
clients could be maintained insofar as nec- 
essary, while the corporate management 
could handle the details of financing, main- 
tain the facilities, and perform other gen- 
eral management functions. Some of the 
advantages of the corporate structure 
would be lost, but some of the most bene- 
ficial would remain.*® The most important 
of the retained benefits would be the oppor- 
tunity for the veterinarian to take advan- 
tage of a deferred income plan. The organi- 
zation would, of course, be taxed as a 
corporation unless it elected to be taxed 
under the provisions of subchapter S. 

With the removal of the public policy 
objections to a corporate professional prac- 
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tice under statutory authorization, there 
should be no reason to prohibit the veteri- 
narian from taking advantage of the cor- 
porate structure as other business enter- 
prises have long been permitted to do. The 
courts have recognized that private busi- 
ness should be restricted only if there is a 
threat to the public welfare.®’ 


1V. Incorporation of Facilities of the Veterinary 
Practice 


Apart from incorporating the veterinary 
practice, it may serve to the advantage of 
veterinarians to incorporate their physical 
facilities. There is no problem of the corpo- 
rate practice of a profession when only 
physical facilities are incorporated. Under 
this arrangement the corporation would 
own the building and equipment and rent 
them to the veterinarians. Permanent phys- 
ical facilities would inculcate in clientele 
the habit of frequenting a specific location 
although the practicing veterinarians might 
change. Shares of stock could be readily 
transferred because there is no question of 
the corporation illegally practicing veteri- 
nary medicine. Capital might be more 
readily obtainable since there appears to be 
no objection to laymen as well as practi- 
tioners owning an interest in the real estate 
or other physical property used in a pro- 
fessional practice. This type of corporate 
structure would also provide limited lia- 
bility to stockholders for torts committed 
by nonprofessional employees of the clinic. 
This would not remove the veterinarian’s 
personal liability for malpractice or for 
injuries caused by defective equipment 
used in the professional practice. Nor could 
the veterinarian provide for deferral of his 
personal compensation by incorporation of 
physical facilities. However, it might well 
prove to be of practical benefit to the vet- 
erinarian to take advantage of such a struc- 
ture since rural veterinarians could estab- 
lish regional clinics under this system and 
thereby provide facilities which would 
otherwise be unavailable to the independent 
practitioner. 


V. Securing Tax Advantages Without 
Incorporating—The Unincorporated Association 


A relatively recent development has 
created the possibility that professional 
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groups may be able to secure corporate tax 
advantages without the necessity of in- 
corporation. The unincorporated association 
gained its significance for professional 
groups following the 1954 case of United 
States v. Kintner.’°° In that case, a group 
of physicians organized into a form similar 
to a joint stock company and set up a pen- 
sion trust for employees and members of 
the association. The Internal Revenue Code 
provides that associations will be taxed as 
corporations even though they are recog- 
nized as partnerships under state law.1° 
The test to be applied in determining 
whether such an association qualifies to be 
taxed as a corporation was spelled out in 
Morrissey v. Commissioner.°2 The Su- 
preme Court established a resemblance test 
based on five corporate characteristics.*° 
The conclusion reached by the district court 
in the Kintner case was that the associa- 
tion more closely resembled a corporation 
than a partnership and therefore could be 
taxed as a corporation.1°%* The court of ap- 
peals affirmed.2° This represented a sub- 
stantial breakthrough for the professional 
practice in enabling it to create plans for 
deferral of income through exempt em- 
ployee trusts. Indeed, such an association 
is often referred to as a Kintner group. It 
is interesting to note that a Texas district 
court, apparently unaware of the Kintner 
decision, reached the same result with the 
court making its determination on the 
basis of “elementary principles of jus- 

A test similar to the one set out in the 
Morrissey case is incorporated into recently 
adopted income tax regulations. Any future 
litigation of this problem will thus turn on 
the question of whether the association in- 
volved satisfies the tests established in the 
new regulations. The characteristics recog- 
nized by the regulations as traits of a 
“pure” corporation are: (1) associates, (2) 
an objective to carry on business and di- 
vide the gains therefrom, (3) continuity of 
life, (4) centralization of management, (5) 
liability for corporate debts limited to cor- 
porate property, and (6) free transfera- 
bility of interests..°? An organization will 
be taxed as a corporation if “the corporate 
characteristics are such that the organiza- 
tion more nearly resembles a corporation 
than a partnership or trust.’”2°8 An unin- 
corporated organization cannot be taxed as 
an association unless it has more corporate 
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characteristics than noncorporate charac- 
teristics.1°” 

Uncertainty results in the interpretation 
to be given the regulations in regard to the 
effect of local law. The classification under 
which a business operates under state law 
is not determinative of classification for 
taxation under the Internal Revenue 
Code.''” However, “local law governs in de- 
termining whether the legal relationships 
which have been established in the forma- 
tion of an organization are such that the 
standards are met.) This raises the ques- 
tion of whether an organization termed a 
partnership by state law could possess 
enough “corporate characteristics” to be 
taxed as an association. 

A professional organization could cer- 
tainly qualify as having associates and an 
objective to carry on a business and divide 
the gains therefrom. Because of the public 
policy factors involved, it seems equally 
clear that the associates could not achieve 
limited liability.1!* Centralized management 
apparently could not be a trait of an or- 
ganization recognized as a_ partnership 
under state law. The regulations provide 
that centralized management does not exist 
unless the managers have the sole authority 
to make management decisions."!* Even 
though partners can agree inter se to vest 
all management control in a few of the 
partners, any partner can still bind the 
partnership by contracting with an out- 
sider who has no notice of the agree- 
ment.!?4 

Thus, in order for a professional group 
to have corporate characteristics predomi- 
nate, it will be necessary for the group to 
have both continuity of life and free trans- 
ferability of interests. If a technical dis- 
solution results upon the death, insanity, 
bankruptcy, retirement, resignation, or ex- 
pulsion of a member, as is generally the 
case under state partnership law,!© conti- 
nuity of life cannot be achieved. It has 
been urged, however, that some jurisdic- 
tions have, by judicial decision, modified 
the general rule so that dissolution is ef- 
fected by the aforesaid methods of a part- 
ner’s withdrawal only if the partnership 
agreement does not provide for the contin- 
uation of the organization.1'® In these ju- 
risdictions, continuity of life within the 
meaning of the regylations presumably 
could be achieved. The regulations also pro- 
vide that the corporate characteristic of 
free transferability of interests does not 
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exist unless all members can, without the 
consent of other members, transfer all the 
attributes of their interest in the organi- 
zation, including the right to participate in 
management.''? Defined in this manner, 
the professional organization obviously 
could not achieve free transferability of 
interests.''* In addition, free transferabil- 
ity does not exist if such transfer results 
in a technical dissolution..*® The regula- 
tions do, however, recognize a “modified 
form” of free transferability if a member 
can transfer his interest only after having 
offered such interest to the other members 
at its fair market value.'*° The effect of 
this provision is not clear since it is fur- 
ther provided that “the presence of this 
modified corporate characteristic will be 
accorded less significance than if such 
characteristic were present in an unmedi- 
fied form.’’!*! Further, it seems that a pro- 
fessional corporation could not obtain even 
this modified form of free transferability 
since public policy prohibits transfer of 
an interest in a professional practice to a 
layman under any circumstances. 

Thus, the definitions of “corporate char- 
acteristics” provided by the new regula- 
tions seem to prevent a professional group 
from qualifying as an association. One of 
the seven examples given to illustrate the 
application of the definitions hypothesizes 
a group of doctors which is classified as an 
association.!*2. The example, however, as- 
sumes the characteristics of centralized 
management, continuity of life, and a mod- 
ified form of free transferability of inter- 
ests valid under state law. As previously 
noted, it may be impossible, as a practical 
matter, to achieve these characteristics in 
a professional organization.'** 


Vi. Conclusion 


The rule prohibiting the corporate pro- 
fessional practice was created in the past. 
It emerged when taxes were not a signifi- 
cant consideration in business manage- 
ment. With the appearance of steeply grad- 
uated personal income tax rates and sub- 
sequent exemptions for employee deferred 
compensation plans an inequity has devel- 
oped in the tax structure. Deferral of in- 
come seems highly appropriate to the vet- 
erinary practitioner. As a result of extra 
years of professional education, the veteri- 
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narian commences his productive life late. 
He may have a relatively low income in his 
early years of practice while establishing 
his practice and gaining experience. This 
is followed by higher income years which, 
due to the late start, are relatively short. 

A reconcilation between the public policy 
evils of the professional corporation and 
the desire of the professional practitioner 
to defer a portion of his income to his re- 
tirement years is highly desirable. If the 
evils associated with corporate practice are 
removed, the prohibition should not apply. 
The obvious solution to the professional 
man’s dilemma would seem to be the auth- 
orization by statute of a special type of 
professional corporation which obviates the 
traditional public policy objections to a cor- 
porate professional practice. In lieu of this 
type of state legislation, the professional 
man’s desire for tax equality seems to be 
temporarily thwarted. Since the new regu- 
lations concerning the taxation of associa- 
tions offer little promise to professional 
groups, the best chance for relief from the 
present tax structure probably lies in urg- 
ing enactment of legislation similar in 
form to the recently defeated Jenkins- 
Keogh bills. 


See, e.g., People ex rel. Kerner vy. United Medi- 
cal Serv., Inc., 362 Ill. 442, 200 N.E. 157 (1936) 
(medicine); People ex rel. Ill. State Bar Ass’n v. 
Peoples Stock Yards State Bank, 344 Ill. 462, 176 
N.E. 901 (1931) (law); State v. Bailey Dental Co., 
211 Iowa 781, 234 N.W. 260 (1931) (dentistry). 

*See generally Dewey, The Historic Background 
of Corporate Legal Personality, 35 Yate L.J., 655 
(1926). 

OLECK, 
(1958). 

‘E.g., Dev. Cope ANN. tit. 8, § 102(a) (6). 
(1953): Mp. Ann. Cope art. 23, § 9(a)(1) (1957); 
Uran Cope Ann. § 16-2-5(3) (Supp. 1959); Iowa 
Acts, 58 G.A. ch. 321, § 49(2) (1959). 

*See note 80 infra and accompanying text. 

“BALLANTINE, Corporations § 1, at 3 (rev. ed. 
1946). 

‘See note 79 infra and accompanying text. 

“Note, Right of Corporation to Practice Medicine, 
48 Yate L.J. 346, 350 (1938). 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, §§ 701, 702. 

“The personal income tax rate is graduated from 
20% to 97%. Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 1. 

“Corporate income is subject to “normal tax” 
and an additional “surtax.” For a taxable year be- 
ginning before July 1, 1961, the normal tax is equal 
to 30% of the taxable income. For a taxable year 
beginning after June 30, 1961, the normal tax is 
equal to 25% of the taxable income. Int. Rev. Cope 
or 1954, § 11(b). This provision originally pro- 
vided that the reduced normal tax would begin for 
a taxable year beginning after March 31, 1955. 
Since then annual amendments have kept the re- 
duced rate from taking effect. The “surtax” is as- 
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sessed at the rate of 22% of the amount by which 
the taxable income exceeds $25,000. Int. Rev. Cope 
or 1954, § 11(c). 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 162(a) (1). 

“Int. Rev. Cove or 1954, § 162(a) (3). 

“Inv. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 163. 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, §§ 531-37. “Accumu- 
lated taxable income” is taxed at the rate of 2744% 
for sums not in excess of $100,000 and 38144% for 
sums in excess of $100,000. Inr. Rev. Cope or 1954, 
§ 531. However, a credit is allowed in computing 
“accumulated taxable income.” This credit is the 
greater of (1) the earnings retained for the reason- 
able needs of the business, or (2) the amount by 
which $100,000 exceeds the accumulated earnings of 
the corporation at the close of the preceding tax 
year. The effect of this provision is to exempt cor- 
porations which have not accumulated earnings to 
the extent of $100,000 from the imposition of the 
penalty tax without reference to the reasonableness 
of the accumulation. Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 535 
(c). See Polasky, Planning for the Disposition of a 
Substantial Interest in a Closely Held Business (pt. 
3), 46 Iowa L. Rev. 516, 544-45 & n,114 (1961). 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, §§ 401-04. 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 404(a). 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 402(a). 

“Int. Rev. Cove or 1954, § 401(a) (3). 

*See Winkleman, Pension and Other Deferred 
Compensation for the Professional Man, 4 Tax 
Counsetor’s Q. 155 (1960); Wormser, A Plea for 
Professional Incorporation Laws, 46 A.B.A.J. 755 
(1960). 

See Maier & Wild, Taxation of Professional 
Firms as Corporations, 44 Marg. L. Rev. 127, 128 
(1960) 

“Inr. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 264; Treas. Reg. § 
1.264-1 (1957). 

*See 2 CCH 1961 Sranp. Fev. Tax Rep. § 1449, 
725. 

*H.R. 10, 85th Cong., 2d Sess. (1958). 

*H.R. 10, 86th Cong., Ist Sess. (1959). 

79105 Conc. Rec. 4265 (1959). 

*See Winkleman, supra note 20, at 165 

*One device employed is the “Kintner” type un- 
incorporated association. See text accompanying 
notes 100-23 infra. 

*For a discussion of these provisions, see Note, 
The Subchapter S Corporation: A New Tax Con- 
cept, 45 Iowa L. Rev. 575 (1960). 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, §§ 1371-77. 

“Inv. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 1371 (a). 

“Note, The Subchapter S Corporation: A New 
Tax Concept, 45 Iowa L. Rev. 575, 584 (1960). For 
a complete discussion of the effect of electing to be 
taxed as a subchapter S corporation, see id. at 583- 
90. A bill was introduced in the eighty-sixth Con- 
gress which would have eliminated employee bene- 
fits for shareholders of a subchapter S corporation. 
H.R. 9003, 86th Cong., Ist Sess. (1959). 

“Conversely, certain unincorporated enterprises 
may presently elect to be taxed as a corporation 
under section 1361 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
However, a partner or proprietor of such a business 
is not considered an employee for the purpose of 
establishing exempt fringe-benefit programs. 
Rev. Cone or 1954, § 1361 (d). Moreover, a veteri- 
nary practice could not meet the requirements nec- 
essary to qualify for this election. One of the re- 
quirements is that: 

[S]uch enterprise is one in which capital is 

a material income producing factor, or 50 per 
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cent or more of the gross income of such enter- 

prise consists of gains, profits, or income de- 

rived from trading as a principal or from buy- 
ing and selling real property, stock, securities, 
or commodities for the account of others. Inv. 

Rev. Cope or 1954, § 1361(b) (4). 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, §§ 541-47. The tax on 
undistributed “personal holding company income” 
is 75% of the first $2,000, plus 85% of amounts in 
excess of $2,000. Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 541. 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 542(a) (1). 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 543(a) (5) (A). 

“Inr. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 542(a) (2). Section 
544 states certain rules for determining stock own- 
ership. 

“Int. Rev. Cope or 1954, § 543(a) (5). 

“See Jones, The Professional Corporation, 27 
Forpuam L. Rev. 353, 367 (1958). 

“The provisions were drafted to penalize entities 
set up to benefit individuals with unique talents, 
such as actors and cartoonists. Jd. at 368. 

“In United States y. Kintner, 216 F.2d 418 (9th 
Cir. 1954), 40 Iowa L. Rev. 663 (1955), a group of 
physicians formed an unincorporated association 
qualified to be taxed as a corporation. They were 
therefore subject to possible taxation as a personal 
holding company. The government did not raise the 
issue even though the association had established a 
reserve fund from undistributed income. See Kint- 
ner v. United States, 107 F. Supp. 976, 977 (D. 
Mont. 1952). 

“E.g., People v. Painless Parker Dentist, 85 
Colo. 304, 275 Pac. 928 (1929) (dentistry); People 
ex rel. Ill. State Bar Ass’n v. Peoples Stock Yards 
State Bank, 344 Ill. 462, 176 N.E. 901 (1931) 
(law); State ex rel. Sisemore vy. Standard Optical 
Co., 182 Ore. 452, 188 P.2d 309 (1947) (optometry). 

“In setting out the purpose or purposes for which 
a corporation may be organized, some states provide 
for an exception in the case of the practice of a 
profession. Hawau Rev. Laws § 172-1 (1955) (“for 
any purpose . .. other than for the purpose of car- 
rying on any profession”); IpAHo Cope ANN. § 
30-102 (1948) (“for any lawful business purposes 
except: 1. For the carrying on or practice of any 
profession”); Kan. Gen. Star. ANN. § 17-2701 
(1949) (“any lawful business . . . other than the 
practice of a learned profession”); La. Rev. Srart. 
§ 12:2 (1950) (“for any lawful business purposes, 
except . . . practicing law”); N.Y. Stock Corp. 
Law § 7 (“No corporation shall be organized .. . 
for any purpose . . . of conducting any branch of 
the practice of law’); Onto Rev. Cope Ann. § 
1701.03 (Page Supp. 1960) (“for any purpose or 
purposes, other than for carrying on the practice of 
any profession”); S.D. Cope § 11.0201 (1939) (“for 
any lawful business . . . which by reason of its na- 
ture and regulation is not required to be conducted 
personally by a natural person or persons.” ) 

“A corporation exists in Iowa which lists as one 
of its purposes: “To perform any and all duties cus- 
tomarily practiced by doctors of veterinary medi- 
cine.” Letter from the director of the corporation 
section of the office of the Secretary of State of 
Iowa, December 12, 1960, on file in Jowa Law Re- 
view office. 

“All states except Alaska have licensing statutes 
for veterinarians. Ata. Cope tit. 46, §§ 312-29 
(1958); Ariz. Rev. Srar. Ann. §§ 32-2201 to -2244 
(1956); Ark. Star. Ann. §§ 72-1101 to -1116 
(1957); Cat. Bus. & Pror. Cope §§ 4800-905; 
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Coro. Rev. Star. ANN. §§ 144-1-1 to -11 (1953, Supp. 
1957); Conn. Gen. Strat. Rev. §§ 20-196 to -206 
(1958, Supp. 1959); Det. Cope ANN. tit. 24, §§ 
3301-13 (1953, Supp. 1960); Fra. Srar. §§ 474.01- 
13° (1959); Ga. Cope ANN. §§ 84-1501 to -1513 
(1955, Supp. 1958); Hawai Rev. Laws §§ 73-1 to 
-13 (1955, Supp. 1957); IpaAHo Cope ANN. §§ 54- 
2101 to -2121 (1957); Inn. Rev. Strat. ch. 91, §§ 
114-24 (1959); Inp. Ann. Star. §§ 16-1431 to -1456 
(Supp. 1960); Iowa Cope §§ 169.1-.48 (1958), as 
amended, Iowa Acts, 58 G.A. ch. 74, § 11 (1959); 
Kan. Gen. Strat. ANN. §§ 47-801 to -812 (1949); 
Ky. Rev. Strat. §§ 321.180-.990 (1959); La. Rev. 
Srat. §§ 37:1511-:1530 (1950, Supp. 1952); Me. 
Rev. Stat. Ann. ch. 77, §§ 1-7 (1954, Supp. 1959) ; 
Mp. ANN. Cope art. 43, §§ 150-57 (1957); Mass. 
ANN. Laws ch. 112, §§ 54-60 (1957, Supp. 1959); 
Minn. Strat. §§ 156.01-.14 (1957); Miss. Cope ANN. 
§$§ 8914-01 to -13 (1956); Monr. Rev. Cones ANN. 
§$§ 66-2201 to -2212 (1953, Supp. 1959); Nes. Rev. 
Sar. §§ 71-1,148 to -1,152 (Supp. 1959); Nev. Rev. 
Stat. §§ 638.010-.170 (1957), as amended Ney. Stat. 
1960, ch. 237; N.H. Rev. Strat. Ann. §§ 332:1-:17 
(1955, Supp. 1959); N.J. Svar. ANN. §§ 45:16-1 to -11 
(1940, Supp. 1960); N.M. Srar. ANN. §§ 67-11-1 
to -ll (1953); N.Y. Epuc. Law §8§ 6701-14; N.C. 
Gen. Srat. §§ 90-179 to -187 (1958, Supp. 1959); 
N.D. Cope Ann. §§ 36-02-01 to -02-12 (1960); 
Ouro Rev. Cope ANN. §§ 4741.01-.99 (Page Supp. 
1960); Oxia. Strat. tit. 59, §§ 676-97 (1951, Supp. 
1959); Ore. Rev. Svar. §§ 686.010-.990 (1953); 
Pa. Srat. ANN. tit. 63, §§ 506-1 to -11 (1959, Supp. 
1960); R.I. Gen. Laws Ann. §§ 5-21-1 to -13 (1956, 
Supp. 1960); S.C. Cope §§ 56-1551 to -1567 (1952) ; 
S.D. Cope §§ 40-0201 to -0207 (1939, Supp. 1960) ; 
TENN. Cope ANN. §§ 63-1201 to -1222 (1955, Supp. 
1960); Tex. Rev. Srar. ANN. art. 7465a (1960); 
Uran Cope Ann. §§ 58-21-1. to -6 (1953); Vr. Srar. 
ANN. tit. 26, §§ 2351-435 (1959); Va. Cope ANN. 
§§ 54-776 to -791 (1958, Supp. 1960); Wasu. Rev. 
Cope §§ 18.92.010-.900 (Supp. 1959); W. Va. Cope 
ANN. §§ 2943-49 (1955, Supp. 1960); Wis. Srar. 
§$§ 95.51-54 (1957); Wyo. Srar. ANN. §§ 33-369 to 
-383 (1957; Mich. Pub. Acts 1956, No. 152; Mo. 
Laws 1953, at 605-13. 

“E.g., Iowa Cove §§ 610.1-38 (1958); Va. Cope 
Ann. §§ 54-42 to -83.1 (1958, Supp. 1960). 

“E.g., Ariz. Rev. Stat. §§ 32-1401 to -1456 (1956, 
Supp. 1960); Iowa Cope §§ 148.1-.9 (1958); N.C. 
Gen. Star. §§ 90-1 to -21 (1958). 

*“E.g., lowa Cove §§ 153.1-.26 (1958); N.Y. Epuc. 
Law §§ 6601-16; Tenn. Cope ANN. §§ 63-530 to 
-558 (Supp. 1960). 

“E.g., Iwano Cope ANN., §§ 54-1701 to -1725 
(1957); Iowa Cope §§ 155.1-.28 (1958); Onto Rev. 
Cope Ann. §§ 4729.01-.99 (Page 1953, Supp. 1960). 

°E.g., lowa Cope §§ 154.1-.9 (1958, as amended, 
Towa Acts, 58 G.A. ch. 136 (1959); Kan. Gen. 
Stat. ANN. §§ 65-1501 to -1513 (1949); Vr. Srar. 
ANN. tit. 26, §§ 1601-96 (1959). 

E.g., Inu. Rev. Strat. ch. 1634, §§ 14.35-.96 
(1959); Iowa Cope §§ 158.1-.12 (1958); N.H. 
Rev. Stat. ANN. §§ 313:1-:22 (1955, Supp. 1959). 

"E.g., Cat. Bus. & Pror. Cove §§ 7300-16; Iowa 
Cope §§ 157.1-.15 (1958); Mo. Rev. Srar. §§ 
329.010-.250 (1949). 

“Included in a complete list would be accountan- 
cy, nursing, civil engineering, architecture, chirop- 
ody, osteopathy, chiropractics, and funeral directing 
and embalming. 

*E.g., Douglas v. Noble, 261 U.S. 165 (1923) 
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(dentistry); Dent v. West Virginia, 
State Bar 


(1889) (medicine); People ex rel. Ill. 
Ass'n v. Peoples Stock Yards State Bank, 344 IIl. 
462, 176 N.E. 901 (1931) (law); Walker v. Corwin, 
210 Minn. 337, 300 N.W. 800 (1941) (veterinary 


medicine). 

"E.g.. York v. State ex rel. Schwaid, 152 Fla. 285, 
10 So. 2d 813 (1943) (dentistry); Chicago College 
of Osteopathy v. Puffer, 3 Ill. App. 2d 69, 120 N.E. 
2d 672 (1954), aff'd, 5 Ill. 2d 441, 126 N.E.2d 26 
(1955) (osteopathy); Miller v. Board of Registra- 
tion of Nurses & Trained Attendents, 336 Mich. 35, 
57 N.W.2d 320 (1953) (nursing); cf. Kramer v. 
State Bd. of Veterinary Medical Examiners, 55 So. 
2d 93 (La. Ct. App. 1951) (board may not enlarge 
powers delegated to it by legislature). 

“See Louis K. Liggett Co. v. Baldridge, 278 U.S. 
105 (1928), where the Court recognized the validity 
of state control over pharmacists but held unconsti- 
tutional an act requiring that every drug store be 
owned only by licensed pharmacists. 

‘Hansen v. Sullivan, 184 Wash. 538, 52 P.2d 895 
(1935); cf. Detroit Bar Ass’n v. Union Guardian 
Trust Co., 282 Mich. 216, 276 N.W. 365 (1937) 
(corporation prohibited from practicing law by 
statute); In the Matter of Co-op. Law Co., 198 N.Y. 
479, 92 N.E. 15 (1910) (same). 

*E.g., People ex rel. State Bd. of Medical Examin- 
ers v. Pacific Health Corp., 12 Cal. 2d 156, 82 P.2d 
429 (1938), cert. denied, 306 U.S. 633 (1939); People 
ex rel. Kerner y. United Medical Serv., Inc., 362 Il. 
442, 200 N.E. 157 (1936); cf. Rosane y. Senger, 112 
Colo. 363, 149 P.2d 372 (1944) (malpractice action 
against hospital dismissed since corporation cannot 
practice medicine). But cf. State ex inf. Sager v. 
Lewin, 128 Mo. App. 149, 106 S.W. 581 (1907) 
(distinction made between corporate practice of 
medicine and contracting for practice of medicine 
through licensed physicians in corporation’s em- 
ploy); State Electro-Medical Institute v. State, 74 
Neb. 40, 103 N.W. 1078 (1905) (same); State 
Electro-Medical Institute y. Platner, 74 Neb. 23, 103 
N.W. 1079 (1905) (same). 

Painless Parker v. Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers, 216 Cal. 285, 14 P.2d 67 (1932) ; People v. 
Painless Parker Dentist, 85 Colo. 304, 275 Pac. 928 
(1929); State v. Bailey Dental Co., 211 Iowa 781, 
234 N.W. 260 (1931). 

“For example, the courts will generally allow a 
corporation to practice architecture in the absence 
of a prohibiting statute. People v. Allied Architects 
Ass'n, 201 Cal. 428, 257 Pac. 511 (1927); People 
ex rel. State Bd. of Examiners of Architects v. 
Rodgers Co., 277 Ill. 151, 115 N.E. 146 (1917). 
Some state legislatures have enacted provisions re- 
garding the corporate practice of architecture. E.g., 
Ark. Stat. ANN. § 71-302(3) (Supp. 1957) (corpo- 
rate form may be used if every officer and director 
is licensed); Coro. Rev. Stat. ANN. § 10-2-10(2) 
(Supp. 1957) (corporation shall not be licensed to 
practice architecture); Pa. Stat. ANw. tit. 63, § 31 
(1959) (corporation shall not be registered as an 
architect). 

Some jurisdictions allow the corporate practice of 
optometry. Silver v. Lansburgh & Bro., 111 F.2d 518 
(D.C. Cir. 1940); State ex rel. Harris v. Kindy 
Optical Co., 235 Wis. 498, 292 N.W. 283 (1940). 
Others hold that a corporation cannot engage in the 
practice of optometry. State v. Kindy Optical Co., 
216 Iowa 1157, 248 N.W. 332 (1933); State ex. rel. 
Sisemore v. Standard Optical Co., 182 Ore. 452, 188 
P.2d 309 (1947). 
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1959-60 Wasu. Arty Gen. Rep. no. 147 (Sep- 
tember 29, 1960). 

“Ibid. (quoting from) FLeTcHer, 
339 (rev. perm. ed. 1931). 

“Wasn. Rev. Cope §§ 18.92.130 (reciprocity 
statute), 18.92.160 (suspension of license for “un- 
professional conduct”) (Supp. 1959). 

“Letter from the director of the corporation sec- 
tion of the office of the Secretary of State of Iowa, 
December 12, 1960, on file in Jowa Law Review 
office. 

*(!The Legislature] may deal with the different 
professions according to the needs of society in re- 
lation to each profession.” Winberry v. Hallihan, 361 
Ill. 121, 130, 197 N.E. 552, 557 (1935). 

“Silver v. Lansburgh & Bro., 111 F.2d 518 (D.C. 
Cir. 1940) (learned professions do not include op- 
tometry); People ex rel. Kerner v. United Medical 
Serv., Inc., 362 Ill. 442, 200 N.E. 157 (1936) (au- 
thority to incorporate does not include learned pro- 
fessions, such as medicine and law); State ex rel. 
Harris v. Kindy Optical Co., 235 Wis. 498, 292 N.W. 
283 (1940) (optometry held not te be learned pro- 
fession); In the Matter of Co-op. Law Co., 198 
N.Y. 479, 484, 92 N.E. 15, 16-17 (1910) (dictum) 
(authorization to form corporation for any lawful 
business does not include learned professions). 

“Silver v. Lansburgh & Bro., 111 F.2d 518 (D.C. 
Cir. 1940) (dictum). Another court considered law, 
medicine, and dentistry as the learned professions. 
People v. Painless Parker Dentist, 85 Colo. 304, 310, 
275 Pac. 928, 930 (1929) (dictum). In neither of 
the two cited cases did the courts elaborate so as to 
determine whether veterinary medicine was included 
in the term “medicine.” 

“See notes 45-53 supra and accompanying text. 

1959-60 Atr’y Gen. Rep. no. 147 (Sep- 
tember 29, 1960). 

*See People v. Painless Parker Dentist, 85 Colo. 
304, 275 Pac. 928 (1929); People ex rel. Kerner v. 
United Medical Serv., Inc., 362 Ill. 442, 200 N.E. 
157 (1936). 

"1959-60 Wasu. 
tember 29, 1960). 

*See State v. Kindy Optical Co., 216 Iowa 1157, 
248 N.W. 332 (1933); State ex rel. Loser v. Na- 
tional Optical Stores Co., 189 Tenn. 433, 225 S.W.2d 
263 (1949). 

See Jones, supra note 39, at 355. 

“State Electro-Medical Institute v. Platner, 74 
Neb, 23, 29, 103 N.W. 1079, 1081 (1905). (Emphasis 
added. ) 

See State ex inf. Sager v. Lewin, 128 Mo. App. 
149, 106 S.W. 581 (1907); State Electro-Medical 
Institute v. State, 74 Neb. 40, 103 N.W. 1078 (1905); 
cf. State v. Brown, 37 Wash. 97, 79 Pac. 635 (1905) 
(unlicensed person hiring licensed dentists to carry 
on practice of dentistry held to be valid arrange- 
ment). State v. Brown, supra, was overruled by State 

- Boren, 36 Wash. 2d 522, 219 P.2d 566 (1950). 

“This contention was rejected in People ex rel. 
State Bd. of Medical Examiners v. Pacific Health 
Corp., 12 Cal. 2d 156, 82 P.2d 429 (1938), cert. 
denied, 306 U.S. 633 (1939). But cf. Group Health 
Ass’n v. Moor, 24 F. Supp. 445, 446 (D.D.C. 1938), 
aff'd sub nom. Jordan Group Health Ass'n, 107 
F.2d 239 (D.C. Cir. 1939) (non-profit corporation). 

"See cases cited in notes 74-75 supra. In State 
Electro-Medical Institute v. State, 74 Neb. 40, 43, 
103 N.W. 1078, 1079 (1905), the court said: “Mak- 
ing contracts is not practicing medicine. Collecting 
the compensation therefor is not practicing medicine 
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within the meaning of the statute. No professional 
qualifications are requisite for doing these things.” 

The characterization of professional practitioners 
as independent contractors would not achieve the 
desired result of viewing the practitioners as “em- 
ployees” within the terms of the deferred compensa- 
tion benefit programs of the Internal Revenue Code. 
See text accompanying notes 16-20 supra. 

*See, e.g., People ex rel. State Bd. of Medical 
Examiners v. Pacific Health Corp., 12 Cal. 2d 156, 
158-59, 82 P.2d 429, 430 (1938), cert. denied, 306 
U.S. 633 (1939); Rosane v. Senger, 112 Colo. 363, 
366, 149 P.2d 372, 374 (1944); In the Matter of 
Co-op. Law Co., 198 N.Y. 479, 483-84, 92 N.E., 15, 
16 (1910). 

See, e.g., County of Los Angeles v. Ford, 121 
Cal. App. 2d 407, 413, 263 P.2d 638, 641-42 (2d 
Dist. 1953); People v. Peoples Stock Yards State 
Bank, 344 Ill. 462, 474, 176 N.E. 901, 907 (1901) ; 
State v. Bailey Dental Co., 211 Iowa 781, 784, 234 
N.W. 260, 262 (1931); Bartron v. Codington County, 
68 S.D. 309, 327-28, 2 N.W.2d 337, 346 (1942). 

“See Jones, supra note 39, at 355. 

*317 U.S. 519 (1943). 

“Ibid.; see Group Health Co-op. v. King County 
Medical Soc’y, 39 Wash. 2d 586, 237 P.2d 737 
(1951) (state anti-trust laws). : 

“The American Institute of Accountants’ Rule 
Number 11 of the Rules of Professional Conduct pro- 
vides: “A member shall not be an officer, director, 
stockholder, representative, or agent of any corpora- 
tion engaged in the practice of public accounting 
in any state or territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia.” Carey, ProressioNAL Ernuics 
or Certiriep Pustic Accountants 147 (1956). 

“E.g., Iowa Cope § 116.6 (1958); Wis. Srar. 
Ann. § 135.07(2) (1957); see Inu. Rev. Star. ch. 
110144, § 39 (1959) (only corporations registered 
prior to act may practice accounting). 

“Letter from H. E. Kingman, Jr., on file in Jowa 
Law Review office October 6, 1960. 

In Butterworth v. Boyd, 12 Cal. 2d 140, 82 P.2d 
434 (1938), the court held that the California Medi- 
cal Practice Act deals only with the private practice 
of medicine and does not purport to regulate gov- 
ernmental activities of municipalities. 

"See County of Los Angeles v. Ford, 121 Cal. 
App. 2d 407, 263 P.2d 638 (2d Dist. 1953). 

See L. Meisel & Co. v. National Jewelers Bd. of 
Trade, 90 Misc. 19, 26-27, 152 N.Y. Supp. 913, 918 
(Sup. Ct. 1915) (dictum). 

“Group Health Ass’n v. Moor, 24 F. Supp. 445 
(D.D.C. 1938), affd sub nom. Jordan v. Group 
Health Ass'n, 107 F.2d 239 (D.C. Cir. 1939); Com- 
plete Serv. Bureau v. San Diego County Medical 
Soc’y, 43 Cal. 2d 201, 272 P.2d 497 (1954); County 
of Los Angeles v. Ford, 121 Cal. App. 2d 407, 263 
P.2d 638 (2d Dist. 1953). But see Iowa Hosp. Ass’n 
v. Iowa State Bd. of Medical Examiners, Equity No. 
63095, Polk County Dist. Ct. (Iowa 1955), reported 
in 45 J. or Iowa State Mepicat Soc’y 629-35 
(1955). 

“See generally Hansen, Laws Affecting Group 
Health Plans, 35 Iowa L. Rev. 209 (1950); Note, 
Cooperation in Medicine, 35 Minn. L. Rev. 373 
(1951.) 

"See Group Health Ass’n v. Moor, 24 F. Supp. 
445 (D.D.C. 1938), affd sub nom. Jordan v. Group 
Health Ass’n, 107 F.2d 239 (D.C. Cir. 1939); But- 
terworth v. Boyd, 12 Cal. 2d 140, 82 P.2d 434 
(1938). See also American Medical Ass’n y. United 
States, 317 U.S. 519 (1943) (efforts by medical 
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association to coerce members to disassociate with 
group health plan held to be violative of Sherman 
Act). 

"See generally Holman & Cooley, Voluntary 
Health Insurance in the United States, 35 lowa L. 
Rey. 183 (1950). 

"See People ex rel. State Bd. of Medical Ex- 
aminers v. Pacific Health Corp., 12 Cal. 2d 156, 82 
P.2d 429 (1938), cert. denied, 306 U.S. 633 (1939); 
People ex rel. Kerner v. United Medical Sery., Inc., 
362 Ill. 442, 200 N.E. 157 (1936). : 

“See Hansen, supra note 90, at 219-22. ; 

“The court in Silver v. Lansburgh & Bro%, 111 
F.2d 518 (D.C. Cir. 1940), held that the prohibition 
against professional corporations did not apply to 
the practice of optometry: 

Both in the case of the physician and the 

lawyer, the person seeking his services must 

break down the barriers of reserve which other- 
wise serve to protect him and deliberately reveal 
to his professional adviser secrets of physical or 
mental disability or secrets of business of the 
most intimate nature. These necessary disclo- 
sures create the personal relationship which 
cannot exist between patient or client and a 
profit-seeking corporation. The universal recog- 
nition of this immediate, unbroken, and confi- 
dential association between doctor and lawyer 
and those who engage their services early cre- 
ated and still justifies the rule that their alle- 
giance must be wholeheartedly to the patient or 
the client, and not to another. Nothing of this 

nature applies to the practice of optometry. Id. 

at 520. 

The Uniform Rules of Evidence extend the privi- 
lege of confidential communications to lawyers, 
physicians, and the clergy. UNirorm Ru tes or Evt- 
DENCE 26-27, 29. No such privileged communication 
exists for the veterinarian. Hendershot v. Western 
Union Tel. Co., 106 Iowa 529, 76 N.W. 828 (1898). 

*See proposal for the form of a professional cor- 
poration in Jones, The Professional Corporation, 27 
ForpuamM L. Rev. 353, 360-63 (1958). 

"A state professional incorporation law is ad- 
vanced in Wormser, A Plea for Professional Incor- 
poration Laws, 46 A.B.A.J. 755 (1960). 

**A bill of this nature was introduced in the 59th 
Iowa General Assembly on February 21, 1961. This 
bill would amend Iowa Cope ch. 47 (1958) to per- 
mit a corporation to obtain a license to practice a 
profession provided for under Iowa Cope § 147.1 
(1958) when all of the corporation’s officers, direc- 
tors, and shareholders are also licensed. No corpora- 
tion could receive a license to practice more than 
one profession. The professional corporation would 
afford no limitation of liability for torts committed 
by the corporation’s agents, employees, officers, di- 
rectors, or shareholders in the scope of their employ- 
ment or by professional activities on behalf of the 
corporation. The shares of stock could -be held only 
by licensees who are natural persons. Proxies could 
only be given to a person licensed to practice the 
profession of the torporation. Upon the death or re- 
tirement of a shareholder, the corporation would 
have to redeem all of the shares of such shareholder 
unless the shares were promptly purchased by the 
remaining shareholders or other licensed practition- 
ers. The proposed amendment would subject the 
corporation’s license to revocation (1) upon the re- 
vocation of the professional license of any officer, 
director, or shareholder not promptly retired by the 
corporation; (2) should any judgment for malprac- 
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tice against the corporation remain unsatished; (3) 
upon final order of the state board governing the 
profession for violation of the standards or rules of 
ethics of the profession; or (4) upon the death or 
surrender of the license of the last remaining share- 
holder. H.F. 417, 59 Iowa G.A. (1961). Since this 
bill only refers to the practice of certain professions 
regulated by the state department of public health, 
its provisions would not include veterinarians. 

“See, e.g.. Louis K. Liggett Co. v. Baldridge, 278 
U.S. 105 (1928) (statute providing that only li- 
censed pharmacists may have ownership interest in 
drug stores invalidated): Jay Burns Baking Co. v. 
Bryan, 264 U.S. 504 (1924) (statute providing for 
minimum and maximum weights of loaves of bread 
held to be arbitrary and unreasonable). 

216 F.2d 418 (9th Cir. 1954), 40 Iowa L. Rev. 
663 (1955). 

Ing. Rev. Cope or 

296 U.S. 344 (1935). 

“Morrissey v. Commissioner, 296 U.S. 344, 359 
(1935). 

Kintner v. United States, 107 F. Supp: 976 (D. 
Mont. 1952). 

United States v. Kintner, 216 F.2d 976 (9th Cir. 


1954, § 7701. 


“Treas. Reg. § 301.7701-2(a) (1) (1960). 

“Ibid. 

Treas. Reg. § 301.7701-2 (a) (3) (1960). 

Treas. Reg. § 301.7701-1(c) (1960). 

“hid. 

“See note 80 supra and accompanying text. 

Treas. Reg. § 301.7701-2(c) (4) (1960). 

"CRANE PARTNERSHIP § 65, at 348 & n.16 (2d 
ed. 1952). 

Unirorm Partnersuip Act § 31; Crane, 
op. cit. supra note 114, § 73. 

"See Maier & Wild, Taxation of Professional 
Firms as Corporations, 44 Marg. L. Rev. 127, 139 
(1960). 

“Treas. Reg. § 301.7701-2(e) (1) (1960). 

See note 79 supra and accompanying text. 

’Treas. Reg. § 301.7701-2(e) (1) (1960). 

™Treas. Reg. § 301.7701-2(e) (2) (1960). 

“bid. 

™ Treas. 
(1960). 

“But see Maier & Wild, supra note 116, where 
the authors conclude that a professional organiza- 
tion can qualify to be taxed as an association under 
the new regulations. A form of articles of association 


Reg. § 301.7701-2 (g), example (1) 


1954), 40 Iowa L. Rev. 663 (1955). 
Galt v. United States, 175 F. Supp. 360 (N.D. 
Tex. 1959). 


for unincorporated associations, prepared by the law 
department of the American Medical Association, 
is reproduced in Maier & Wild at 143-45. 


Added Precautions Required on Streptomycin 
Labels 


New labeling requirements to assure safe use of dihydro- 
streptomycin drugs and dihydrostreptomycin-streptomycin mix- 
tures for human parenteral injection (subcutaneous, intramus- 
cular, etc.) became effective May 2. 

Reasons for the new requirements were based on a recent dis- 
covery that auditory impairment or total deafness can result 
from use of a much smaller amount of dihydrostreptomycin or 
its use for a much shorter period than was formerly believed 
necessary to produce injury. 

Under the new requirements, outside wrappers or contain- 
ers and the immediate containers of dihydrostreptomycin must 
bear the statement: 

“Warning: For use only in patients who cannot tolerate 
streptomycin.” 

In the case of the dihydrostreptomycin-streptomycin mix- 
tures, the statement must read: 

“Warning: For use only in the treatment of tuberculosis in 
patients who cannot tolerate fuli dose of streptomycin.”—U-S. 
Food & Drug Admin. Release, May 2, 1961. 
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Personalized Veterinary Service for Farm 
Animals Not Outmoded 


Freedom from disease has been a major 
factor responsible for our productive live- 
stock industry. This freedom from disease 
has been made possible, in no small meas- 
ure, by the rural veterinary practitioner 
conducting a routine practice. He has 
greatly contributed to the eradication of 
bovine brucellosis and tuberculosis. He has 
vaccinated countless numbers of hogs, pro- 
tecting them from cholera and erysipelas. 
He has saved untold numbers of cows 
in the throes of parturition at all hours 
of the day and night. He has performed 
with consistent success many _ routine, 
minor, but necessary veterinary chores, in- 
cluding countless castrations and dehorn- 
ing operations. He has minimized the 
health hazards arising from brutal and 
inhumane handling of animals by his ap- 
plication of skillful restraint techniques 
and anesthetics. He has performed other 
services equally important but too varied 
and numerous to mention. The fact that 
some individual veterinarians have not al- 
ways been cooperative or performed with 
great dedication detracts only slightly from 
the over-all results. 

By examining this brief listing of ac- 
complishments, we can gain an understand- 
ing of why the rural practitioner has been 
successful. He has been characteristically 
a worker and not an armchair supervisor 
operating by remote control. He has been 
able to transform personally and directly 


to his patients the veterinary medical 
knowledge in his head and the dedication 
in his heart. One only has to analyze the 
relatively poor livestock health and low 
production figures in countries where vet- 
erinarians do not give this personal atten- 
tion to their patients to realize how impor- 
tant it is. Probably nothing has had great- 
er significance in shaping his success than 
the application of professional service at 
the “grass roots” or, in other words, per- 
sonalized professional attention to animal 
patients. 

Since there is a trend toward larger and 
more complex livestock production units, 
can we expect this personalized service to 
become outmoded? It is not likely. Animals 
belonging to big producers as well as small 
farmers will continue to get sick as indi- 
viduals as well as herds, even with prophy- 
lactic feeds and protective vaccinations; 
dystocias, postparturient disorders, masti- 
tis, parasitism, and stress diseases will con- 
tinue to occur even with good feeding prac- 
tices and breeding programs; accidental 
injuries will happen even under excellent 
management conditions. Consequently, we 
must assume that the demand for personal- 
ized professional service will continue for 
many years. Furthermore, we can fulfill 
our responsibility for the health of the na- 
tion’s livestock only as long as we, as a 
profession, continue to provide this service. 
—A., F. 


Clinico-Pathologic Conferences (CPC) To Be Reported in JOURNAL 


The first of a series of clinico-pathologic 
conferences appears on page 263 of this 
issue. The participants at this conference, 
which was held at the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, were members of the faculty 
and invited guests. 

All discussion was recorded and tran- 
scribed verbatim. The material was edited 
for clarity and to remove unrelated com- 
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ment and discussion. In addition to the 
coordinators, Dr. R. S. Brodey and Dr. J. E. 
Prier, others on the faculty were consulted 
in regard to specific editorial problems. An 
attempt was made to retain the impression 
of direct conversation and particularly to 
include controversies that developed. 

When the case was presented, only the 
attending clinician and the pathologist 
were aware of the final diagnosis. The 
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discussants knew only the clinical facts 
presented and were asked to base their 
analyses on such information. Thus, the 
diagnosis made by these individuals could 
differ from the actual diagnosis as de- 
scribed finally by the pathologist. In every 
case, those who discussed the material were 
asked to detail their reasoning in reaching 
conclusions and to give particular attention 
to differential diagnosis. 


Subjects of future conferences selected 
for presentation will involve all species of 
domestic animals and include flock and 
herd problems as well as individual cases. 
All pertinent laboratory data, radiographs, 
photographs, and photomicrographs will be 
included. Preliminary diagnosis will be 
made on a Clinical basis. Final diagnosis 
will be made on either an etiologic or 
pathologic basis. 


A Matter of Ethics 


In a recent issue of a feed industry magazine, a veterinarian employed 
in the research department of a feed company cited a number of examples of 
how feed salesmen, feed dealers, and veterinarians could cooperate to the 
benefit of livestock owners. In one example, he urged that veterinarians seek 
out feed dealers, feed salesmen, farmers, and growers and explain to them 
the value of veterinary service. There was a time when such aggressive ac- 
tivity was considered undignified, unethical, and unprofessional. Is it still 
unbecoming to the profession? Does it detract from the scientific stature 
the animal-owning public expects of veterinarians? Does it consequently 
detract from the veterinarian’s utilitarian value? 

An unqualified “yes” or “no” answer to these questions would be ridicu- 
lous. Veterinary medicine has so many facets that professional behavior has 
to be considered in the light of many things such as geographical area, spe- 
cies involved, and individual situations. Perhaps the best guideline for all is 
simply to adhere to the pledge contained in the Veterinarian’s Oath: “The 
health of my patients, the best interest of their owners, and the welfare of 
my fellow man will be my primary considerations.” —a.F. 
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Respiratory Disturbances Caused by Halothane Anesthesia 


In all the species studied, halothane ad- 
ministered with pure oxygen caused a de- 
pression of pulmonary ventilation which was 
greatest in sheep. As a consequence of this 
respiratory depression, CO, retention oc- 
curred producing a respiratory acidosis. 
Removal from the anesthetic atmosphere 
caused a rapid return of pulmonary ventila- 


tion to preanesthetic levels and a recovery 
from the respiratory acidosis —[E. W. Fisher: 
Observations on the Disturbance of Respira- 
tion of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Dogs 
Caused by Halothane Anesthesia and the 
Changes Taking Place in Plasma pH and 
Plasma CO, Content. Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, 
(March, 1961): 279-286.]} 


Recovery of Western Equine Encephalomyelitis Virus 


Five adult pigeons, having neutralizing 
indexes of less than 8 against western equine 
encephalomyelitis (WEE), were each inocu- 
lated with 104 chick Lp,, of WEE virus. One 
bird died due to a blood dycrasia. Virus was 
recovered in the crop secretions from 3 of 
4 of the remaining pigeons at 48 hours post- 
inoculation and from 2 of the 4 pigeons at 
72 hours postinoculation. Virus was found 


New 


The Veterinary Annual, 1960 


This 2nd edition of the Veterinary Annual 
follows closely the pattern of the 1st edition. 
There are 35 contributing authors, most 
from Great Britain; 8 special articles on 
various phases of veterinary medicine in 
different countries of the world; and 16 
chapters reviewing the current literature 
on subjects dealing with animal diseases 
caused by microorganisms, metabolic dis- 
orders, radiology, radiation, physiology, 
drugs, and surgery. Veterinarians engaged 
in almost every phase of veterinary medi- 
cine will find some sections that will apply 
to their special field of interest. For the 
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in the blood from 12 hours postinoculation 
through 96 hours postinoculation. 

No virus was recovered from the fecal 
specimens.—[J. F. Winn and D. F. Palmer: 
Recovery of Western Equine Encephalo- 
myelitis Virus from Crop Washings of Ex- 
perimentally Infected Pigeons. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 22, (Jan., 1961): 139-141.] 


Books 


most part, the work is authoritative and 
reliable. 

The section on veterinary medicine in the 
United States is likely to be misleading to 
those in other parts of the world who are 
not familiar with the present status of vet- 
erinary practice and livestock production in 
this country. This section implies that a sig- 
nificant change in the conduct of veterinary 
practice has taken place in this country, 
whereas, in reality, it has changed only 
moderately from what it was 10 years ago. 
The significant increase in the percentage 
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of small animal practitioners is not men- 
tioned. The decline in numbers and quality 
of applicants to veterinary schools is ex- 
aggerated. 

The book is generally well-edited and 
well-written, but the liberal use of investi- 
gators’ names and reference dates through- 
out the repor: makes reading rather tedious. 

The Annual is most likely to find its place 


Advances in Small Animal Practice 


This volume is a compilation of the re- 
ports presented at the 1960 British Small 
Animal Congress. The editor and contribu- 
tors are to be congratulated for the excel- 
lent preparation of the manuscripts. The 
discussion which follows each report is par- 
ticularly valuable. However, the title is 
somewhat misleading and the majority of 
the material is readily available in detail 
in standard textbooks and other veterinary 
publications. 

Those reports dealing with the veter- 
inarian’s responsibility to dog breeders, es- 
pecially at shows, were particularly well 
written. The excellent attitude expressed in 


Dogs in My Life 


This book, written primarily for the en- 
tertainment of pet owners, is authored by a 
veterinary practitioner from North Carolina. 
It is a compilation of anecdotes based on 
personal experiences with animal patients 


Books Received 
but Not Reviewed 


ContTROL oF OvuLaTIoN; Proceedings of the 
Conference held at Endicott House, Dedham, 
Mass., 1960. Edited by Claude A. Villee. 251 
pages; illustrated. Symposium Publications 
Division, Pergamon Press, New York, N.Y.; 
Oxford; London; and Paris. 1961. Price 
$10.00. 


LaBoratory ANIMALS IJ. GuIDE FoR SHIP- 
MENTS OF SMALL LABORATORY ANIMALS. A 
Report of the Institute of Laboratory Ani- 
mal Resources. Prepared by the Committees 
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as a useful reference work. It is not likely 
that it will provide particularly good leisure- 
time reading or much usefulness in cases 
of emergency, as hoped by its editor.— 
[The Veterinary Annual, 1960. Edited by 
W. A. Pool. 2nd ed. John Wright & Sons, 
Ltd., Bristol; MacMillan Co., Toronto; Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1960. Price: 
$8.75. ] 


attempting to handle this problem is es- 
pecially worthy of attention. 

The section of the meeting devoted to 
surgery was particularly interesting; how- 
ever, the published work suffers from lack 
of illustrative materials. 

The amount of space devoted to advertis- 
ing and description of the commercial ex- 
hibits is excessive for a book of this price. 
—[Advances in Small Animal Practice. Vol. 
II, Proceedings of the British Small Animal 
Veterinary Association. Edited by Bruce V. 
Jones. 148 pages; illustrated. Pergamon 
Press, New York, N.Y. 1960. Price $8.50.] 
—E. F. Donovan. 


and their owners.—[Dogs in My Life. By 
Louis L. Vine with Ina Forbus. 277 pages. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 1961. Price $4.50.] 


on Husbandry and Transportation, Produc- 
tion, and Laboratory Animal Transportation. 
Publication 846. 21 pages; illustrated; paper 
bound. National Academy of Sciences-Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, D.C. 
1961. Price $1.50. 


THe Doc 1n Mepicat ResearcH. Revised 
edition by Keith S. Grimson, M.D. 15 pages; 
paper bound. Public Health Service Pub- 
lication No. 312, revised 1961. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 


HoRSESHOES OF INTEREST TO VETERINARIANS 
by Dr. Henry Asmus. 24 pages; illustrated. 
Ken Kimbel, Plant City, Fla., 1946. Price 
$1.00 postpaid. 
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PARKE-DAVIS joins all of Detroit in inviting you 
to enjoy Michigan’s “Water Wonderland”. 


We look forward to greeting you at the Parke-Davis 
exhibit during the 98th Annual Meeting of the AVMA. 


August 20-24, 1961 


eee 
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PARKE-DAVIS 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, Detroit 32, Michigan 


# 237-762 
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swine...chickens... mink 
dramatic recovery from enteric diseases 


SWINE: necrotic enteritis (S. choleraesuis) ...consistently effective in treat- 
ing and suppressing herd outbreaks CHICKENS: cecal and intestinal 
coccidiosis...valuable in preventing or reducing mortality MINK: gray 
droppings ...fast improvement helps to insure good pelts 


Carton of 330 Gm. (with standard measuring scoop) ; drum of 25 Ib. 


® 
Available through your professional veterinary distributor. / References and reprints on request. 
EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, N.Y. 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Water Mix Veterinary 
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Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Fig. 1—Lateral radiograph of the dog’s head, showing the lesion in the parietal and temporal 
bones. 


History.—For at least 2 years, there had been a hard lumplike process at- 
tached to the right parietal region of the skull of a spayed female Cocker Spaniel, 
10 years old. During the past 6 months, the process had enlarged and there were 
signs of discomfort when the area was palpated. The skin and the hair over the 
lesion were not disturbed. Radiographs of the skull were taken (Fig. 1). 


= 


This case report was presented by J. Raymond pared with the assistance of Wayne H. Riser, 
Currey, D.V.M., Washington, D.C., and was pre-  M.S., Kensington, Md. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—An_ osteolytic-osteogenic le- 
sion of the bones of the dorsal aspect of 
the skull was suggestive of tumor. 


Comment.—On cross section of the skull, 
the process was found to extend across the 
midline to the left and to involve at least 
half the bony skull on the right (Fig. 2 
and 3). The dura mater was intact and the 
process, even though it destroyed the bone 


Fig. 3—Histologic cross section of the head, pre- 

pored from tissue shown in Figure 2. Notice the 

cancellous bone (arrows) that appears at the 
edges of the lesion. 


and displaced the muscle, did not invade 
the cranial cavity. 

On histologic examination, the lesion 
proved to be an epidermoid inclusion cyst 
(cholesteatoma). It was composed of small 
cavities lined by well-differentiated squa- 
mous epithelium. The cavities contained 
keratohyaline masses, made up of cheesy, 
compact, and flaky material and dead cor- 
nified epithelial cells often called “pearly 


Fig. 2——Cross section of 
the dog’s head, showing 
the extent of the lesion 
(A), cancellous bone 
(B), cerebrum (C), mus- 
cles (D), and dura mater 


(E). 


bodies.” These structures were supported 
by a heavy collagen matrix. The periphery 
of the mass was enclosed by a heavy growth 
of reactive (cancellous) bone. In the radio- 
graph, the reactive bone has the appearance 
of an osteogenic tumor. 

Embryologic investigation furnishes the 
best clue to the pathogenesis of an epider- 
moid cyst. It arises from a displaced cu- 
taneous ectoderm. The displacement is 
thought to occur in early fetal life when 
the neural fold is formed at the midline. 
At that time, small aberrant epithelial 
nests are pulled into the mesoderm near 
the midline. In this case, the epithelial in- 
clusion was encased in the diploe of the 
membranous bone of the skull from which 
it proceeded to grow and to destroy the 
bone of the skull later in the life of the 
dog. 
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first-aid in wound management 
of large and small animals 


Furacin’ 


brand of nitrafurazone 


Potent, dependable treatment — wide range of antimicrobial action covering the 
prevalent surface pathogens including Staphylococcus sp. 

Known and Recognized for: = Noninterference with epithelization or normal granu- 
lation = High solubility in tissue fluids for quick access to folds and crevices = Potent 
bactericidal action to expedite wound healing s Negligible bacterial resistance 


Versatile, economical FURACIN is available in a variety of topical dosage forms: 
surface infections FURACIN Dressing Veterinary/Dressing Veterinary with Anes- 


thetic/Solution Veterinary = eye infections FURACIN Soluble Powder Veterinary 
= ear infections FURACIN Ear Solution Veterinary 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. / References and reprints on request. & 
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has taste appeal 


Open mouths. Must be Pet-Tabs time. 
And why not? Pet-Tabs is the vitamin- 
mineral dietary supplement that’s meat- 
flavored for gulping acceptance. 


Other benefits? Sure . . . plenty of them. 
Ingredients are combined to balance the 
ration daily, speed recovery from illness 
and shorten convalescence after surgery. 
No more complicated additions to ra- 
tions, but you still keep older animals 


healthy and vigorous and aid growth in 
the younger ones. 


And for cats and toy breed dogs— 
Pet-Tabs, Jr., tasty formula in smaller 
size tablet. 


DOSAGE: Usually 1 Pet-Tab or | Pet- 
Tab, Jr. daily. 


SUPPLIED: In bottles of 50 each— 
sold to veterinarians only. 


THE s. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee 


VISIT US AT THE AVMA CONVENTION—Booths 53 and 54. 
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Cuinico. 
Patuotocic 
Conrerence 


First Admission 


Dr. R. S. Brodey.—On Aug. 19, 1960, a 
514-year-old Collie-type dog was referred 
to the clinic by a local practitioner. The 
animal was resident in one area of Phila- 
delphia for its entire life and, to the own- 
er’s knowledge, had no contact with other 
dogs in recent months. The only previous 
illnesses had been bronchitis 3 years be- 
fore, and an abscess on the left hindleg ap- 
proximately 6 months before, which had 
been treated successfully. The latter re- 
sulted from a dog-bite wound. 

On August 8, the owner noticed blood in 
the feces, and from August 12 to 14 he ob- 
served that the urine was brown. On Au- 
gust 14, the feces were gray but the next 
day were soft and yellow. The appetite re- 
mained good, with little if any weight loss. 
There was no alteration in the animal’s 
activity or personality up to this point. 
About August 14, the owner Ist noticed 
a yellowish color of the dog’s skin. 

The findings on physical examination 
were: temperature, 104.0 F.; pulse rate, 
140; respiration rate, 53; pronounced jaun- 
dice; slight enlargement of left popliteal 
lymph node; and a tense abdomen. Except 
for obvious flea infestation (the dog had 
been sprayed the day before by the refer- 
ring veterinarian), the remainder of the 
physcial and a complete neurologic ex- 
amination were not remarkable. Radio- 
graphs of the abdomen revealed no abnor- 
malities. 

Laboratory examinations revealed: white 
blood cell count, 15,800; segmented neutro- 
phils, 86% ; nonsegmented neutrophils, 4% ; 
lymphocytes, 6%; monocytes, 4%; hemo- 


July 15, 1961 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine 


University of Pennsylvania 


globin, 15.3 Gm./100 ml.; red blood cell 
count, 6,900,000; blood urea nitrogen, 22.4 
mg./100 ml.; bromsulfophthalein retention, 
60% in 30 minutes. Urinalysis: specific 
gravity, 1.024; pH, 6.0; WBC, positive; 


Prepared by: 
R. S. Brodey, D.V.M., M.Sc. (V.S.) 


Assistant Professor of Veterinary Surgery 


J. E. Prier, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Virology 


RBC, negative; many bacteria; moderate 
number of epithelial cells; urobilinogen, 
positive at 1:4 dilution but negative at 
higher dilutions. Fecal examination for 
parasites was negative. Attempts to visual- 
ize the gallbladder radiographically were 
unsuccessful. 

Penicillin (600,000 units), streptomycin 
(0.5 Gm.), and a vitamin preparation* (1 
ml.) were administered. On August 20, the 
dog had a normal temperature and an ex- 
ploratory laparotomy was performed. 

The liver was smaller and firmer than 
normal and had some grayish yellow patch- 
es. The gallbladder was not obstructed, and 
no abnormalities were noticed in the abdo- 
men. Recovery from surgery was uncom- 
plicated but, on August 23, the body tem- 
perature rose to 103.7 F., respiration rate 
was rapid, and feces were soft. 


*Methischol, U.S. Vitamin and Pharmaceutical Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 
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On August 24, the dog was discharged. 
Three days later, when it was returned for 
stitch removal, the owner reported that the 
urine and feces were normal, and that the 
dog was making excellent progress. There 
was still slight abdominal tenderness but 
only a trace of jaundice. Vitamins were 
again prescribed, and the owner was ad- 
vised to return the animal if its condition 
did not continue to improve. 


s d Adesieci 


Dr. R. S. Brodey.—On Nov. 2, 1960, 
the dog was returned and hospitalized. In 
September his personality changed sharp- 
ly, and became particularly irritable 
and growled frequently. Polydypsia and 
polyuria were also observed. Vomiting oc- 
curred in September, but was controlled by 
more frequent feeding of small amounts. 
Episodes of vomiting recurred beginning 
on October 25. Three days before this visit, 
the dog started to drink even greater vol- 
umes of water, and began to urinate and 
defecate in the house. Within the past 24 
hours, blood had been noticed in the feces. 

Jaundice was pronounced; the feces were 
dark in color, contained mucus, and had an 
extremely foul odor. The dog was general- 
ly alert but did have a tendency to snap, a 
characteristic that had not been observed 
previously. The body temperature was nor- 
mal. Urinalysis revealed: specific gravity, 
1.016; pH, 6.5; bile, positive; a few RBC. 
Other tests revealed: bromsulfophthalein 
retention, 42% in 30 minutes; uric acid, 2.2 
mg.; blood urea nitrogen, 16.8 mg./100 ml. 
Blood count was: RBC, 6,900,000; wBc, 13,- 
700; segmented neutrophils, 77%; nonseg- 
mented neutrophils, 3° ; lymphocytes, 6%; 
eosinophils, 4%; monocytes, 10%; and 
hemoglobin, 15.6 Gm./100 ml. 

On Nov. 5, 1960, after the body temper- 
ature had reached 104.2 F., the dog had an 
epileptic seizure and died at 12:45 p.m. 


Clinical Discussion 


Dr. Joseph S. Skeiley~.—I am impressed 
with the lack of information and data that 


*Dr. Skelley is assistant professor of medicine. 
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might lead toward a more specific diagno- 
sis. There are a number of things that 
might be considered, based on all or on 
some of the clinical signs. One possible 
diagnosis is gastrointestinal infection. 
Some of the tests which might be made in 
a gastrointestinal infection are lacking. 
Usually we do a rectal culture, although I 
must frankly admit that in many cases it 
is not too helpful. Also, we’re interested 
in whether the normal flora is present. In 
a gastrointestinal infection, there’s a good 
chance that there would be either partial or 
complete anorexia. In addition to blood in 
the feces, other signs were evident such as 
brown-colored urine and jaundice which 
developed shortly after the initial stages. 
I do not believe that these are compatible 
with a diagnosis of gastrointestinal infec- 
tion. 

Another possibility to be considered 
would be that of intestinal obstruction. I 
would expect anorexia in cases of intesti- 
nal obstruction. Second, abdominal palpa- 
tion, was negative, although there was some 
“muscle guarding” which tended to inter- 
fere with palpation. There is no indication 
of the degree of intestinal peristalsis. 

Hypermotility might be expected in the 
earlier stages of intestinal obstruction or 
lack of peristaltic sounds in later stages. 
Thirdly, abdominal radiographs did not 
substantiate the diagnosis of intestinal ob- 
struction. 

Another consideration is the possibility 
of acute or subacute pancreatitis. The dog 
did have abdominal tenderness, an eleva- 
tion of temperature, some degree of pain, 
and blood in the stool. I would expect a dog 
with acute pancreatitis to have more severe 
clinical signs. On the other hand, the signs 
in this dog might be consistent with a di- 
agnosis of subacute pancreatitis. There- 
fore, we would not disregard completely 
the possibility of some associated pancre- 
atic involvement. 

Other considerations (based mainly on 
the presence of jaundice) are either some 
type of hemolytic disease or some form of 
liver disease. The blood study does not 
substantiate the possibility of the hemoly- 
tic disease because the hemoglobin and red 
blood cell count were normal. 

One might think about infectious canine 
hepatitis in considering liver disease, but 
I think the age of the animal and the dura- 
tion of the problem would be 2 reasons for 
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eliminating this possibility. However, I 
feel there is some type of liver problem 
present. Jaundice, associated with liver 
changes, might be either hepatocellular or 
obstructive in origin. We have 2 different 
reports of bromsulfophthalein (BSP) tests 
and both are elevated substantially. The BSP 
test is a measure of the excretory function 
of the liver. The dye, injected into the 
blood stream, is picked up by the liver cells 
and excreted in the intestinal tract. Any 
retention of BSP in the blood stream might 
indicate 1 of 2 things: either the liver cells 
are incapable of picking up dye and ex- 
creting it, or there is some type of ob- 
struction present. The test does not speci- 
fically determine the site of the problem. 

The urinary urobilinogen, positive in a 
1:4 dilution, I would consider normal. In 
cases of hepatitis, significant levels of 1:64 
are reported. In man, it is considered to be 
normal up to dilutions of 1:20. The urobi- 
linogen, once formed in the intestinal tract, 
is partly excreted in the feces and partly 
picked up by portal circulation where it is 
re-excreted by the liver. The presence of 
increased amounts of urobilinogen in the 
urine is a reflection of the integrity of the 
liver cells. 

The brown color of the urine would be 
considered due to bilirubinuria, as one 
might expect in a case of well-established 
jaundice. Considering the possibility of 
either hepatogenous or obstructive jaun- 
dice, there are a number of things which 
might be thought of on a comparative ba- 
sis. First, the jaundice in hepatogenous 
jaundice usually develops rapidly, whereas 
in obstructive jaundice it is a progressive 
gradual development. In incomplete ob- 
struction, it may be intermittent. Abdomi- 
nal pain is reported in hepatogenous jaun- 
dice in about 50% of the cases, whereas in 
obstructive jaundice it is present in most 
of the cases. Fever is present in both, and 
of course the dog did have an elevated 
temperature. 

In hepatogenous jaundice, the spleen is 
often found to be enlarged on clinical or 
radiographic examination. In obstructive 
jaundice, it is normal. The feces in hepa- 
togenous jaundice usually are light-colored 
initially, and then become increasingly 
stained with bile. On the other hand, in 
obstructive jaundice they are permanently 
light-colored. With incomplete obstruction, 
there may be bile present intermittently. 
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The blood count did not reveal any over- 
all increase in the leukocytes, but there 
was marked neutrophilia. Neutrophilia is 
compatible with a great number of things, 
including liver disease. Apparently those 
who were handling the case thought there 
might be some involvement of the gallblad- 
der, for they indicated that they were un- 
able to visualize the gallbladder radio- 
graphically. At laparotomy, I understand 
that the gallbladder did appear normal, 
and it was palpated for the presence of 
stones. 

The liver was reported as being some- 
what smaller and firmer than normal 
and had some grayish yellow patches. 
These patches might be interpreted either 
as old scars left over from ascarid migra- 
tion or associated with some focal necrosis. 
I would also suspect some degree of cirrho- 
sis, since the liver was somewhat smaller 
and firmer than normal. In deciding on the 
possibility of obstructive jaundice, we 
might consider whether it is intrahepatic 
or whether it involves the main portion of 
the biliary tree. There have been reported 
cases of cholangitis associated with infil- 
tration of the periportal structures and 
swelling of the smaller bile radicles. This 
is usually associated with reactions to such 
drugs as chlorpromazine and substances of 
this nature. We have no history that the 
animal had been exposed to anything of 
this type. 

Initially, in these cases, there is usually 
jaundice, although this tapers off somewhat. 
Also, in these cases, there is a tendency to 
recover in 2 or 3 weeks although, in some 
instances, it may be prolonged for long 
periods of time. There is also another con- 
dition, known as primary cholangitis, in 
which the inflammatory changes are not 
associated with any known toxic agent. In 
rare cases, it has been suggested that this 
has resulted from jaundice of an infectious 
nature. These do have recurrent episodes 
and are often chronic, eventually resulting 
in some degree of biliary cirrhosis. 

The uric acid was elevated to 2.2 mg. 
The normal range is 0.5 to 1.5 mg. Nor- 
mally uric acid is stored and mainly ex- 
creted by the kidney. If there are excessive 
amounts present, there may be attempts on 
the part of the tissues or the liver to break 
down some of this substance. The end 
product is not exactly known. To some ex- 
tent, the uric acid may be helpful in mak- 
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ing a diagnosis of liver disease. In addi- 
tion, there were 2 urinalyses. One was 
normal, but the 2nd revealed the presence 
of casts, red and white blood cells, epithe- 
lial cells, many bacteria, and some slight 
increase in specific gravity. 

There was mention in the case record of 
polydypsia and polyuria, but I think on 
the basis of the urinary changes reported 
that we do have some indication of invol- 
vement of the kidneys, although the BUN 
does not suggest that the animal has be- 
come decompensated to any degree. 

What I have said so far, then, brings us 
to a point where I should try to decide just 
where in the liver the lesion or problem is 
located. Lacking many of the specific lab- 
oratory data which are desirable in differ- 
entiating types of jaundice and liver dis- 
ease, I find it extremely difficult to be spe- 
cific. I believe there is probably some type 
of partial obstruction producing jaundice 
as well as some degree of associated cellu- 
lar involvement. 

The changes in personality would sug- 
gest a lesion in the frontal lobe of the cere- 
brum. If it were in the parietal lobe, you 
would expect to see a dog which might be 
called a “dummy,” because it would fre- 
quently pace about and seem indifferent to 
its surroundings. If there were involve- 
ment of the cerebellum, you might expect 
to see other neurologic signs such as atax- 
ia. I find it difficult to associate this change 
directly with the changes noticed in the 
liver. 

In the beginning of the case history is 
the fact that, 6 months before the dog was 
presented, there was an abscess resulting 
from an old fight wound. At the time of ex- 
amination for the current problem, there 
was still some slight enlargement of the 
popliteal node near the site of the bite 
wound. I don’t know whether this is a red 
herring or whether there might be some 
residual infection. 

It would be my opinion that the dog was 
exposed to some toxic agent which has pro- 
duced damage, primarily to the biliary 
tree, probably on a partial obstruction ba- 
sis, and secondarily to the liver parenchy- 
ma. It also resulted in a lesion involving 
the frontal lobes of the cerebrum. If the 
latter lesion was of a toxic origin, it is 
reasonable to assume possible involvement 
of other areas besides the liver. 
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Dr. W. Malherbe*.—In reading through 
this report, I find myself in the position of 
saying “Why wasn’t this done?” and “Why 
wasn’t that done?” We have, to begin with, 
gray feces which suggests either liver or 
pancreatic involvement. A serum amylase 
determination, which could have been done 
immediately, would have given some infor- 
mation as to early acute pancreatic disease. 
The feces should have been examined for 
trypsin activity. There is no report of any- 
thing like that having been done. 

The combination of gray feces, brown 
urine, jaundice, and good appetite suggests 
obstruction involving the liver. On the oth- 
er hand, the picture changes somewhat 
later in that there is a report of blood in 
the feces. 

The presence of jaundice indicates the 
necessity of laboratory examination from 
the point of view of differential diagnosis 
of obstructive versus hepatocellular jaun- 
dice. 

As far as obstruction is concerned, 
there is some support in the rather high 
BSP shortly after the Ist admission. The 
BSP rises more in obstruction than it does 
with hepatocellular damage. Two impor- 
tant tests that should have been made are 
serum tiansaminase and alkaline phos- 
phatase. The latter is very high in obstruc- 
tion and less high in hepatocellular jaun- 
dice. As a matter of fact, some workers 
suggest that the ratio between those 2 de- 
terminations might give a pretty good in- 
dication of obstructive versus hepatocellu- 
lar damage. The finding at surgery that the 
gallbladder was empty is, of course, 
against mechanical obstruction. We have 
had instances, however, of intrahepatic 
cholestasis occurring in South Africa in 
dogs that have been overdosed with acetar- 
sol. 

The Van den Bergh reaction is a not- 
able omission here. In obstruction, the 
“direct” reaction (for conjugated biliru- 
bin) is very high as compared to “indirect” 
(unconjugated bilirubin), whereas in hepa- 
tocellular jaundice the “direct” reaction 
would be only somewhat higher than the 
“indirect.” 

Albumin would decrease in hepatocellu- 
lar damage, whereas it does not in ob- 
structive. Ratios of albumin to globulin are 
of value in showing up hepatocellular dam- 


*Dr. Malherbe is professor of medicine. 
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age. Uric acid is a thing that I have not 
been very much impressed with as a test 
of liver function, although it is often used. 
In one study, the use, of BSP retention was 
compared with uric acid. It was found that 
uric acid is decidedly less reliable as a liv- 
er function test. 

There’s no one test that would give the 
answer right away; a group of tests should 
be conducted in order to permit evaluation 
of them in relation to each other. The ques- 
tion of personality change worries me 
quite a bit too. The initial illness gives the 
impression of obstructive icterus but, later 
on, we learn of the cantankerousness, irriti- 
bility, and growling which suggests ad- 
vancing kidney failure. The BUN was with- 
in normal limits. I feel that this determi- 
nation should have been repeated on per- 
haps a couple of occasions. I find it rather 
difficult, unless the brain was involved, as 
Dr. Skelley mentioned, to suggest why the 
temperamental change should have come 
about. Infectious hepatitis is very unlikely. 
I have never seen jaundice as a result of 
infectious hepatitis. 

It seems a pity that a whole battery of 
tests was not run, particularly at the Ist 
admission. There appear to be 2 organ sys- 
tems involved here—the liver and the kid- 
neys. 


Dr. R.M. Schwartzman*.—I’m concerned 
about the omission of one diagnostic aid, 
a test even more direct than some of the 
functional liver tests that were mentioned 
by Dr. Malherbe. I cannot understand why 
there was not a biopsy made of the liver, 
especially at surgery. There is one other 
point that I would like to bring up. In 
reading this case report, I do not see the 
justification for laparotomy without a read- 
ily available diagnosis. 


Dr. Prier.—Laparotomy was performed 
during the original hospitalization on the 
basis of suspected obstructive jaundice. 
The reason that we didn’t take a biopsy 
was based on our judgment and considera- 
tion of the animal’s condition at the time, 
coupled with obvious liver lesions that 
might have led to adverse sequelae. 


*Dr. Schwartzman is assistant professor of medicine. 
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Dr. Schwartzman.—It’s unfortunate, 
though, that a biopsy was not taken for 
microscopic examination and possibly cul- 
ture. I have the general impression that 
liver function tests in general are difficult 
to interpret. The Van der Bergh test is not 
easy to interpret because liver disease is a 
very complex problem. I would depend more 
on biopsy procedures, if they were possible, 
than I would on function tests. 


Dr. Malherbe.—It has been stated in the 
medical literature that liver biopsy is an 
unreliable method of diagnosis. I quite 
realize that there are no short cuts to this 
problem, and that one just has to collect all 
the possible information and try to eval- 
uate it as best one can. 


Dr. H. Fegley**.—lI’d like to ask Dr. 
Skelley to explain the temperature rise in 
association with liver disease. 


Dr. Skelley.—The temperature elevation 
depends partly upon the causative agent. 
It may be elevated if the agent is infec- 
tious or toxic in origin or if there is cellu- 
lar breakdown. 


Clinical Diagnoses 


Toxic cirrhosis 
Obstructive hepatitis 
Frontal lesion (cerebrum ) 
Nephritis 


Pathologic Findings 


Dr. Fegley.—The important gross and 
microscopic findings were confined to the 
liver. On gross examination, the right side 
of the liver contained irregular yellowish 
areas in place of the normal parenchyma. 
The cut surface was yellow and there were 
also areas of greenish discoloration. The 
yellow color would imply fatty metamor- 


**Dr. Fegley is instructor of pathology. 
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phosis, the greenish discoloration would 
imply staining by excess bile. The left side 
of the liver was yellow-brown and mottled 
with gray. The yellow-brown again would 
imply some fatty metamorphosis; the gray 
would imply scar tissue. On microscopic 
examination of the liver, there was exten- 
sive cirrhosis, which is defined as either an 
apparent or real increase in connective tis- 
sue. It also implies that there is destruc- 
tion of liver cells. Associated with the cir- 
rhosis there were biliary hyperplasia and 
extensive fatty metamorphosis with vacuo- 
lization of the parenchymal cells. There 
was congestion, hemorrhage, and focal 
necrosis. Hemosiderin was present, par- 
ticulai!y in the areas of focal necrosis and 
fatty metamorphosis. In summary, there 
was extensive cirrhosis of the liver, prob- 
ably of toxic origin. 
Examination of the 
cephalopathy. This was 
particularly significant 


revealed en- 
considered 
encephalo- 


brain 
not 
since 


pathy can be found in almost any animal 
dying under similar conditions. 


Pathologic Diagnosis 
Cirrhosis 
Fatty metamorphosis of liver 
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Classification and Treatment of Snake Bites 


A modification of the clinical classifica- 
tion by Wood, Hoback, and Green of North 
American pit-viper venenations (poison- 
ings) has been developed to classify snake 
bites as follows: 

Grade 0—no venenation; fang or tooth 
marks present, minimal pain, less than 2.5 
cm. of surrounding edema and erythema, 
and no systemic involvement. 

Lack of venenation may result from an 
insufficient amount of venom, failure of 
the venom gland-fang mechanism, broken 
fangs, or indirect hits with the fangs. 
Antivenin should never be given for grade 
0 bites. 

Grade I—minimal venenation; fang or 
tooth marks present, moderate pain, 2.5 to 
12.7 cm. of surrounding edema and erythe- 
ma in the Ist 12 hours after the bite, and 
no systemic involvement. 

Use of tourniquet, incisions, suction, and 
10 ml. of antivenin are indicated. General- 
ly, antivenin should be injected into the 
bite area, provided the bite is not on the 
phalanges. Although cortisone and ACTH 
may have favorable effects, they do not in- 
fluence the case fatality rates in laboratory 
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animals poisoned with venom. Antibiotics 
are indicated because snakes’ mouths and 
venoms harbor pathogenic organisms. A 
broad-spectrum antibiotic would probably 
be a better choice than penicillin, and anti- 
tetanus treatment is always indicated. 

Grade II—moderate venenation; fang or 
tooth marks present, severe pain, and 15 
to 30 cm, of surrounding edema and ery- 
thema in the Ist 12 hours after the bite, 
with systemic involvement—nausea, vom- 
iting, shock or neurotoxic signs present. 

Shock may be effectively treated with 
intravenous infusion of whole blood, plas- 
ma, saline solution, and vasopressor drugs. 
Tourniquet, with incision and suction, is 
most effective while the venom is localized 
in a small area. Thirty to 40 ml. of anti- 
venin may be required. 

Grade III—severe venenation. Fang or 
tooth marks present, severe pain, and more 
than 30 cm. of surrounding edema and ery- 
thema in the Ist 12 hours after the bite, 
with systemic involvement similar to 
Grade II. Treatment is the same as that 
given for grades I and II.—New England 
J. Med., 263, (Oct. 20, 1960): 789. 


J.A.V.M.A., Vol. 139, No. 2 
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dexamethasone 


Powder 


provides maximum 
Corticoid activity at 
> 7 minimum therapeutic cost 


in arthritis and inflammatory conditions 
of joints and accessory structures; 


For complete details, consult latest Schering 

Literature available from your Schering Veterinary 

Representative or Veterinary Medical Department, 

AZIUM Powder, 5 mg., packets of 30 and 100. Sinko, 
AZIUM Boluses, 5 mg., half-scored, boxes of 30 and 100. 


AZIUM Solution, 1 mg. per cc., 100 cc. vial, box of 1. 


October, December, 1959; January, 1961 


SCHERING CORPORATION - BLOOMFIECD, NEW JERSEY 
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1863 The First 100 Years 1963 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of 


Through the good offices of W. H. Dal- 
rymple, past-president of the Association and 


1 914 long the outstanding exponent 


of veterinary medicine in the 

South, the 1914 meeting was 
scheduled for New Orleans in December. 
Shortly before convention time, however, C. 
J. Marshall—undoubtedly acting in what he 
thought were the best interests of the profes- 
sion—decided the meeting could not be held 
as scheduled. A postcard ballot was sent to 
the membership asking for a vote on post- 
ponement, accompanied by the following 
statement from Dr. Marshall: “As you know 
aphthous fever exists in 16 states. All federal 
agents, all state agents in these states and 
many private practitioners, many of whom are 
members of the Association, are engaged in 
exterminating the disease. For this reason it 
will be impossible for these members to attend 
the meeting scheduled. . . .”” 

This, of course, was tantamount to a 
directed vote, and the cards were sent so late 
that no other action was logical, or even pos- 
sible. In commenting on this action, D. M. 
Campbell names it: “. . . a calamitous thing, 
absolutely uncalled for .. . . Illinois was hit 
as hard as any state by foot-and-mouth disease 
- +». yet during the first week in December, 
Illinois veterinarians held the greatest meeting 
in the history of their association .... Even 
before the announcement of the _ postpone- 
ment word came from Washington that the 
epizootic is completely under control. . . .” 
The meeting for 1914 was not held. 

This void in the proceedings makes it con- 
venient to discuss the re-acquiring of the 
American Veterinary Review as the official 
organ of the AVMA. In accordance with the 
expressed opinion of the Executive Board, 
it had been resolved: “. . . to take such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to establish an 
official organ of the association to be known 
as the Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association.” 

When Dr. Liautard returned to France in 
1900, he presumably sold his remaining in- 
terest in the Review to R. R. Bell (already a 
co-owner), who along with R. W. Ellis con- 
tinued to edit and publish it. With Dr. Bell at 
the helm (associate editor since 1896), the 
Review steadily improved in quality and, at 
his death in 1908, his interest was bought by 
Dr. Ellis, reputedly for $2,500, the same 
amount paid by the AVMA for the rights to 
the journal in 1915. By this time, however, 
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the AVMA 


the Review—as stated by Merillat and Camp- 
bell—“was moribund,” and without generous 
support by the veterinary book publishers and 
colleges “‘. . . would have failed as so many 
American veterinary publications have done.” 

Dr. P. A. Fish of the New York State Vet- 
erinary College was appointed editor—until 
1918 when he entered military service. He 
was succeeded by W. H. Dalrymple, who be- 
cause of failing health relinquished the post 
to John R. Mohler in 1919. In 1923 the of- 
fices of secretary and editor were combined, 
with H. Preston Hoskins filling this position 
until 1939. 
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Dr. P. A. Fish, first editor of J.A.V.M.A. 

PIERRE AUGUSTINE FISH was born at 
Chatham, N.Y., Feb. 17, 1865. After gradua- 
tion from Hartwick Seminary in 1885, he re- 
ceived the B.S. (1890) and D.Se. (1894) 
degrees from Cornell, the D.V.S. degree from 
the National Veterinary College in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1896, and the D.V.M. degree 
from Cornell in 1899. Having worked under 
V.A. Moore while the latter was with the BAI, 
Dr. Fish returned to Cornell with Dr. Moore 
as a member of the first faculty in 1896. 
Upon retirement of Dr. Moore as dean, Dr. 
Fish was appointed his successor. 

Earlier editor of the Cornell Veterinarian, 
Dr. Fish was appointed first editor of newly 
acquired Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. In 1918 he relinquished 
his post to become a Major in the Veterinary 
Corps. He was the author of several works on 
veterinary physiology and therapeutics, and 
was a frequent contributor to the JOURNAL. 
He was a vice-president of the AVMA (1908) 
and president of the New York State Veter- 
inary Medical Society (1915). Dr. Fish died at 
Ithaca, Feb. 19, 1931. 
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atruly therapeutic shampoo 


for fungal, bacterial, and allergic 


THERA-TERGENT is a new, effective and 
clinically proven! dermatologic shampoo. Its 
drug elements are synthesized to achieve 
uniquely deep dermal penetration — destroy 
bacteria and fungi, both on and within the skin. 
Its concentrated* shampoo base, of unusual 
detergent action, cleanses hair and skin thor- 
oughly, at the same time helps replace lost skin 
oils — soothes the integument, allays pruritus, 
promotes healing. 


dermatoses of dogs and cats 


And safe! THERA-TERGENT may be used 
without special protection of eyes or genitalia 
of the animal — is completely safe for use on 
cats. It is nonstaining, leaves the animal pleas- 
antly scented. It will not irritate skin, eyes, nose, 
or respiratory tract of the user. Contains 6% 
Triethanolamine Thiocyanate Warren-Teed. 


1. “Clinical Evaluation of a Drug for Dermatoses of Dogs 
and Cats,"’ Wenger, J. B., Vet. Med., 55:55-58, Mar. 1960. 


*Treats more animals per bottle. 


SUPPLIED: 5% oz. and 1 gal. amber plastic bottles wncetn. re 


THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Veterinary Medical Division 


Chattanooga 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


> 
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Los Angeles Portiand 
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CARY 
Ballas 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (c) of Section 1, Article 
I. of the Bylaws, the names of applicants who are not 
members of constituent associations shall be published in 
the JOURNAL. Written comments received by the Execu- 
tive Secretary from any active member regarding the ap- 
plication as published, will be furnished to the Judicial 
Council for its consideration prior to acceptance of the 
application. 


BUXTORF, ANDREAS F. 
St. Jakobstrasse 183, Muttenz, BL, Switzerland. 
D.V.M., University of Zurich, 1940. 
Vouchers: Rober: T. McCarty and H. Keller 


COOPER, IRVEN R.., Jr. 
t Medical Det., APO 69, New York, N. Y. 
D-V.M., Auburn University, 1944. 
Vouchers: D. S. Stevenson and J. E. Wittrock 


MERIWETHER, W. F. 
Veterinary Detachment, Vancouver Barracks, Vancouver, 
Wash. 
D.V.M., arg of Georgia, 1954. 
Vouchers: C. N. Thackeray and O. G. Swanson 


STEWART 


CLIPMASTER 


Dogs, Horses 
Cows, Mules 
faster, better 


Motor... 
25% greater 
speed 


Clip your animals the fast, easy 
way with the new Sunbeam Stewart 
electric Clipmaster animal clip- 
per. Has quiet, powerful, air- 
cooled, ball-bearing motor inside 
the cool Easy-Grip handle. Anti- 
friction tension control assures 
perfect tension between blades, 
provides easy adjustment. Ne. 51, 
$49.95, (Colorado & West, $50.25). 

Top Clipping Blade. in- 

Special bottom clipping blades _|dividuaily Packed. Cat- 
for all breeds of dogs. 


Sunbeam CORPORATION 


Dept. 47, 5600 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 
@SUNBEAM, STEWART, CLIPMASTER 


| Shpg. wt. 5 oz. $3.15 
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SCOTT, LYLE, Jr. 
328 A. Scott Place, Fort Riley, Kan. 
D.V.M., Iowa State University, 1945. 
Vouchers: W. E. Jennings and G. H. Zacherle 


TRAUTWEIN, GERHARD W. 
91 Northwood Apartments, Storrs, Conn. 
D.V.M., Veterinary College, Munich, 1952. 
Vouchers: C. F. Helmboldt and 8, W. Nielsen 


WHITNEY, R. A., Jr. 
167th Medical Det., APO 154, New York, N. Y. 
D.V.M., Oklahoma Strate University, 1959. 
Vouchers: M. S. Oster and G. A. Eddy 


WORDEN, ALASTAIR N. 
Nutritional Research Unit, Huntingdon, England 
B.V.Sc., Royal Veterinary College, 1938. 
Vouchers: Robert J. Flynn and H. E. Kingman, Jr. 


The Sphincter Ani 


“The prime objective of a hemorrhoidec- 
tomy is to remove the offending varicosity 
with as little damage as possible to the pa- 
tient. Of all the structures in the area, one 
stands out as the king. You can damage, 
deform, ruin, remove, abuse, amputate, 
maim, or mutilate every structure in and 
around the anus except one. That structure 
is the sphincter ani. There is not a muscle 
or structure in the body that has a more 
keenly developed sense of alertness and 
ability to accommodate itself to varying 
situations. It is like the goalie in hockey 

. always alert. 

“They say man has succeeded where the 
animals fail because of the clever use of his 
hands yet, when compared to the hands, the 
sphincter ani is far superior. If you place 
into your cupped hands a mixture of fluid, 
solid, and gas and then, through an open- 
ing at the bottom, try to let only the gas 
escape, you will fail. Yet the sphincter ani 
can do it. The sphincter apparently can dif- 
ferentiate between solid, fluid, and gas. It 
apparently can tell whether its owner is 
alone or with someone, whether standing 
up or sitting down, whether its owner has 
his pants on or off. No other muscle in the 
body is such a protector of the dignity of 
man, yet so ready to come to his relief. A 
muscle like this is worth protecting.”— 
From the introduction of a report on hem- 
orrhoidectomy written by W. C. Borne- 
meier and published in Am. J. of Proc., 
Feb., 1960. 
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How to give him 4 years of 
college for the price of 3 


If your money and your young- 
ster grew up together, it would 
certainly help meet college 
costs, wouldn’t it? That’s ex- 
actly how it works when you 
save for his education with U.S. 
Savings Bonds. For example, 
if you start with $6.25 a week 
when he’s 2 or 3, you'll have 
put in $4900 when he reaches 
college age. Then cash the 
Bonds as you need them, and 
you'll get back about $6900 — 
enough for a fair share of 4 
years at State. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE 
SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


You can save automatically on 
the Payroll Savings Plan, or 
buy Bonds at any bank + You 
now earn 334% to maturity, 
4%% more than ever before - 
You invest without risk under 
a U. S. Government guarantee 
« Your Bonds are replaced free 
if lost or stolen - You can get 


. Give him his chance at America’s opportunities. your money with interest any- 
He needs a peaceful world to grow in. Every U. S. time you want it + You save 
Savings Bond you buy helps assure peace by more than money—you buy 
keeping our country strong. shares in a stronger America. 


You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds 


This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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AVMA Exhibits Will Soon Go 
‘fon the Road’”’ 


Frequently, during past months, mem- 
bers and affiliated organizations have re- 
quested information on exhibit material 
available from the AVMA. They wish to 
display the exhibits before their local, 


state, or regional veterinary meetings or, 
in some cases, before other health groups 
or even the general public. The embarrass- 
ing reply to these inquiries in the past has 
been that the AVMA currently has no ex- 
hibit material. The inquiries are referred 
to other agencies who might assist them, 
such as the Armed Forces, governmental 
agencies, or other medical and health asso- 
ciations. 

To a degree, this position is understand- 
able. Good exhibits are expensive. They re- 
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quire the time and talents of artists and 
craftsmen of high caliber. An amateur ex- 
hibit usually calls attention to little except 
the lack of skill with which it was pro- 
duced. 

Because their exhibit expenses alone 
amounted to more than $100,000 per year, 
one national health association has recent- 
ly added to its staff an exhibit department 
employing artists and carpenters. The 
AVMA is not in a position to afford such 
an elaborate plan. 

But one fact is clear. A good exhibit, 
tastefully designed, skillfully produced, 
and directed to the particular interests of 
its audience is worth its price if viewed by 
enough people. Good exhibits provide an 
excellent means of educating and inform- 
ing large groups of people about the activi- 
ties of organized veterinary medicine. 

At the recent Public Information Round 


AVMA in Action—the exhibit 
which will be remodeled and 
repainted for use at the 98th 
Annual AVMA Meeting in De- 
troit. It describes the benefits 
of AVMA membership by ex- 
plaining the AVMA'’s plans of 
action. 


Table (May 20-21), it was the unanimous 
view of public relations representatives of 
state and local veterinary associations that 
the AVMA should provide more assistance 
in the exhibit field. They recognized that it 
would be impossible for the AVMA to 
flood their meetings with elaborate exhib- 
its, but requested that a study be made of 
over-all exhibit requirements and the costs 
of correcting the deficiencies. 

A committee of the AVMA staff was 
subsequently appointed to perform the 
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study. Its members are Dr. James R. Hay, 
director of professional relations (chair- 
man); Heinz R. Kuehn, director of public 
information; and Richard D. Morrison, 
administrative assistant. 

As a first step, the committee will re- 
vitalize an already existing AVMA exhibit. 
The exhibit “AVMA in Action” has been 
taken from storage and will be displayed in 
Detroit’s Cobo Hall at the 98th Annual 
AVMA Meeting. 

“AVMA in Action” is a large exhibit, 
approximately 10 feet long and consisting 
of several sections. A general introduction 
to the AVMA’s structure is given in brief 
terms in one portion. Two lighted, revolv- 
ing pylons tell of the AVMA’s departmen- 
tal activity in more detail. Dormant since 
the Kansas City convention in 1959, this 
exhibit needs new “story boards” on the 
pylons and a thorough paint job. When fin- 
ished, it will tell the latest AVMA story 
with special attention given to the ex- 


panded programs of public information 
and legislative activities. 

Following the Detroit meeting, “AVMA 
in Action” will be available for loan to vet- 
erinary groups who wish to display it be- 
fore their memberships. 

The committee is studying the need for 
other AVMA exhibits and their costs. Pri- 
mary consideration will be given to light- 
weight, flexible, modular units which are 
adaptable to tell more than one kind of 
story. Specific panels or “story boards” 
dealing with a variety of topics could then 
be inserted into the framework to provide 
the right information for the right audi- 
ences. 

The committee will prepare its report at 
a later date for approval by those who al- 
locate the AVMA budget. If the committee 
recommendations are allowed, it should be 
only a short time until the AVMA is able 
to satisfy the needs of constituent groups 
for exhibit materials. 

R. D. MORRISON 
Administrative Assistant 


VICTOR’ HYPODERMIC NEEDLES" 


made expressly for veterinary use 


At last — a better needle scientifically made for utmost effi- 
ciency and durability. It’s double swaged for extra strength, 
thus eliminating annoying and costly pull-outs. 

Check these features: 


Hollow ground point for easy penetration. 


actual size 


/, Stainless cannula will not rust, stain or corrode. 
Double swaged joint for extra strength. 
Step drilled for maximum joint efficiency. 


Extra-large knurled hubs for easy handling. _ 
Sandblasted fluid passages for utmost cleanliness. 
Ultrasonically cleaned. 


*Available through your veterinary distributor. 
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ARTHUR E. LOOK, INC. 
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other 

mastitis 
treatment 
offers all these 
benefits 


Effectiveness against the widest possible range of 
organisms that cause infectious bacterial mastitis 


Unusually wide-range antimicrobial activity 
plus specific support on “both sides” 
of the microbial spectrum 


Highly-effective, fast-acting corticosteroid 


No problem of penicillin residues 
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Clinical studies under practical con- 
ditions in several important dairy 
areas, have helped establish that 
Mastalone is effective against almost 
all of the common bacteria associ- 
ated with bovine mastitis. 

Its unique formulation combines 
for the first time this balanced group 
of specific, effective antimicrobial 
and anti-inflammatory agents for a 
true broad-spectrum treatment in 
depth . . . but, without the problems 
of penicillin residues or penicillin re- 
sistance. 

It offers the unusually wide-range 
antimicrobial activity of oxytetracy- 
cline, plus support on “both sides” 


of the microbial spectrum with ole- 
andomycin and neomycin—for 
activity against organisms that may 
be resistant to penicillin or strepto- 
mycin. 

Prednisolone, more than twice as 
effective as hydrocortisone, is added 
to reduce inflammation and edema, 
facilitate drainage of exudates and 
debris, and permit full penetration 
of the antibiotics. 

See your Pfizer representative for 
complete details. 

Warning: Milk taken from dairy ani- 
mals within 72 hours after the last 
treatment for mastitis must not be 


used for food. 


COMPARE THE ADVANTAGES OF MASTALONE 
with 3 other prominent mastitis preparations 


MASTALONE Brand A Brand B Brand C 


Broad-spectrum antibiotic Yes 
Gram-positive coverage Yes 
Gram-negative coverage Yes 


Effectiveness against 
organisms resistant to Yes 
penicillin 
Effectiveness against 
organisms resistant to Yes 
streptomycin 
Effectiveness against 
members of proteus and 
pseudomonas groups 


Free of penicillin 
Corticosteroid activity 


Yes (weak) Yes 


No No No 
Yes (weak) 
Yes Yes 


No Yes No 


Yes Yes 


Yes Yes 


No No 
Yes Yes 


Sold only to veterinarians. Supplied in 10-cc. tubes. 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


MASTALONE 


Brand of oxytetracycline hydrochloride, oleandomycin, neomycin sulfate, prednisolone (Sterane®) in a special base, 
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Coming Meetings 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


July, 196! 


Arkansas Veterinary Practitioners Association. Aronelle 
Motel, Hot Springs, Ark., July 16-18, 1961. Dr. James 
B. Roberts, Booneville, Ark., secretary. 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Fiftieth annual 
meeting. Sheraton Hotel, Louisville, Ky., July 17-18, 
1961. Dr. L. S. Shirrell, 545 E. Main St., Frankfort, Ky., 
secretary. 


Auburn University. Fifty-fourth annual conference for vet- 
erinarians. Auburn University, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Auburn, Ala., July 23-26, 1961. Dr. J. E. 
Greene, dean. 


August, 196! 


International Association of Milk and Foed Sanitarians. 
Gelden anniversary meeting. Wanderer Resort Motel, 
Jekyll Island, Ga., Aug. 14-17, 1961. T. L. Jones, Room 
512, 1145 Nineteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Association of Veterinary Bacteriologists. An- 
nual meeting. Department of Microbiology and Public 
Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich., Aug. 18-19, 1961. C. 
H. Cunningham, Department of Microbiology and Pub- 
lic Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, secretary. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-eighth 
annual meeting. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 20-24, 1961. Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


International Association of Microbiological Societies. 
Seventh International Congress of the Permanent Section 
on Biological Standardization. London, England, Aug. 
28 to Sept. 1, 1961. E. C. Hulse, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Central Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge, Surrey, secre- 
tary of organizing committee. 


Electron Microscope Society of America. 19th annual meet- 
ing. Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 23- 
26, 1961. Dr. A. R. Taylor, Research Division, Parke, 
Davis and Co., Detroit 32, Mich., program chairman. 


September, 1961 


Association. 13th annual 
Banff, Alta., Sept. 8- 
Building, Cal- 


Canadian Veterinary Medical 
convention. Banff Springs Hotel, 
11, 1961. Dr. A. E. Lewis, 403 Public 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 


Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center. Training 
Program on Milk Pasteurization Controls and Tests. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 12-14, 1961. Chief, Training 
Program, Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, 
4676 Columbia Parkway, Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 


Continued on page 280 


NATIONAL 


meer NOW! CATTLE EAR TAGGING 
WITH HALF THE PRESSURE! 


Patent Pending 


APPLICATOR 


Compound leverage with 


minimum pressure! 


No lost tags from “weak"’ 


applications! 


. Tags “snap in’’ sealing position — 


won't fall out! 
° 


LIVESTOCK EAR TAGS 


for Cattle, Swine, Sheep 


Applied with Pow-R-Ceps! Tamperproof! Self-sealing! 
Available in every state with D.H.1.A. 
Breeders) unified numbering and name 


NATIONAL BAND & TAG co., 


fatigue — no swollen, sore 


(Artificial 


stamping. Write for special 
low-prices and 
samples. 


Write for Free Catalog!, 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


: 

Specialists 

producing exclusively 
| 

POULTRY 

BANDS 
Vi 

and allies a Address Correspondence to P.O. Box 6-254 
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AVOID 


THE 
CROWDS! 
REGISTER IN ADVANCE! 
You can avoid long waits and frustrating delays by registering in advance 
for attendance at 
THE 98th ANMUAL MEETING OF THE AVMA 
AUGUST 20-24, 1961 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Simply fill in the form on this page and RETURN IT TO US along with your 
check for the correct amount. We will mail you a receipt. You need only 
present your receipt in Detroit and pick up your convention tickets and 
material. Mail your advance registration today! 
REGISTRATION FEES 
(Fees must be submitted with recistration form) 


(Alumni Dinners will be held on Tuesday, August 22) 


NOTE: Wives and children must be registered only if they will participate in women's, teens, or 
subteens’ programs. Advance registration closes August 1, 1961. Refunds will be made only 
if request is received prior to August 7, 1961. Hotel reservations must be made by individual. 


Cut on Dotted Line and Return to AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


For ADVANCE REGISTRATION: 98th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AVMA 
August 20-24, Detroit, Michigan 


Please register me and others named below in advance and furnish receipt. My check 
for $ is enclosed. 


Name (please print) 


Complete Address 


Wife's Name 
Guest's Name (s) Children's names and ages 
Number of Alumni Dinner Tickets School 


RETURN TO: AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Coming Mectings—continued from page 278 


Animal Care Panel. 12th annual meeting. Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., Sept. 27-29, 1961. Dr. Bernard F. 
Trum, Sherborn, Mass., general chairman. 


Oregon Veterinary Medical Association. Fall clinic meet- 
ing. Corvallis, Ore., Sept. 28-30, 1961. Dr. K. J. Peter- 
son, Office of the Secretary, Poultry-Veterinary Building, 
Corvallis, Ore., program chairman. 


October, 196! 


New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Poland Springs Hotel, Poland Springs, Maine, 
Oct. 1-4, 1961. Dr. C. Lawrence Blakely, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, Mass., secretary. 


Purdue University. 49th annual conference for veterinarians. 
Purdue University, School of Veterinary Science and 
Medicine, Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 5-7, 1961. Dr. Erskine 
V. Morse, Purdue University, School of Veterinary 
Science and Medicine, Lafayette, Ind., dean. 


Symposium on Recent Developments in Research Methods 
and Instrumentation. 11th annual instrument symposium 
and research equipment exhibit. National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda 14, Md., Oct. 9-12, 1961. Mr. James 
B. Davis, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda 14, 
Md., executive secretary. 


Eastern 
Sheraton 
12-13, 1961. 


Iowa Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 
Dr. William R. Goodwin, Newhall, Iowa, 


secretary. 


Kail Cage Units 


of Wire Mesh and Metal 


IN TWO TIERS: 4, 6, and 8 cage units 
IN THREE TIERS: 6, 9, and 12 cage units 


Sanitary, durable, easily maintained; galvanized 
materials; removable pans; hand woven wire 
mesh doors, maximum light and ventilation; 
sized for dogs and cats; removable partitions; 
shipped crated; easily assembled. 


THE EIGHT CAGE 
Shipped saves charges 


UNIT 


‘erms may be arrange 


East Riven Wire Worxs 


39-40 Twenty-First St., Long Is. City 1, N.Y. 
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Illinois Veterinary Medical Conference and Short Course. 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Oct. 19-20, 1961. Dean 

A. Brandly, College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IJ). 

Gaines Symposium. University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 


Oct. 20, 1961. Mr. Harry Miller, Gaines Dog Research 
Center, 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y., director 
of the Dog Research Center. 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Association. Centennial Nu- 
trition conference, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21-25, 1961. 
Fennell-Gibson Public Relations, 2201 Grand Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Long Beach, Calif., Oct. 23-25, 1961. Mr. Kenneth 
Humphreys, 3004 Sixteenth St.. Rooms 301-303, San 
Francisco 3, Calif., executive secretary. 

Missouri, University of. 37th annual veterinary confer- 

ence. Columbia, Mo., Oct. 30-31, 1961. Dr. Cecil 

Elder, Department of Veterinary Pathology, School of 

Veterinary Medicine, University of Missouri, Columbia, 


Mo., chairman. 

United States Livestock Sanitary Association. Curtis Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn.. Oct. 30-No. 3, 1961. Dr. 
Ralph Hendershott, 33 Oak Lane, Trenton. N.J., sec- 
retary. 

Veterinary Laboratory Diagnosticians. 4th annual meet- 
ing. Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30-31, 
1961. Dr. E. Pope, 4922 Holiday Dr., Madison 5, 
Wis., secretary. 

National Assembly Chief Livestock Sanitary Officials. 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 30-31, 1961. 
Dr. M. N. Riemenschneider, 122 State Capitol, Okla- 


homa City, Okla., secretary 


National Association of Federal Veterinarians. Annual 
meeting. Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 31, 
1961, Dr. F. L. Herchenroeder, Box 3085, Parkfairfax 


Station, Alexandria, Va., secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


7th International 


Congress of Biological Standardization. 


Permanent Section of Biological Standardization of the 
International Association of Microbiological Societies. 
Wellcome Foundation Ltd the Wellcome Building, 
Euston Rd., London N.W England. E. C. Hulsa, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Central Veterinary Labora- 
tory, Weybridge, Surrey, secretary of organizing com- 
mittee, Aug. 28-Sept. 1, 1961. 


Twelfth World's Poultry Congress. Show Grounds of the 
New South Wales Royal Agricultural Society, Sydney, 
Australia, Aug. 13-18, 1962. Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
chairman, U.S. Participation Committee, 1207 Emerald 
Bay, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Dr. A. William Jasper, 
secretary, C/o AFBF, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

$4, Ti, 


Oldest Veterinary School 


The Ecole Nationale Veterinarie de Lyon, 
recognized as the oldest veterinary school in 
the world and founded in 1762 by Claude 
Bougelat, equerry of King Louis XV, will 
commemorate the bicentennial of its foun- 
dation on May 26-27, 1961, in Lyon, France. 
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and 
to keep 


your 
free 


over from fleas, 
ticks 


Caminal- 


sniff ARMOUR’S 


the vitamin-minera! tablet with, taste appeal Superior 


crunch FLEA BOMB 


Almost every dog and cat, even sick or convalescent ones, will for dogs and cats 


take Caiminal-S . . . the balanced vitamin-mineral tablets with the Easy to Use 
Armour high palatability factor. Even finicky eaters develop good Economical 


appetites when Caminal-S is crumbled over their daily ration. Instant Action 
Pressurized spray 


Developed after extensive research, Caminal-S is an excellent dis- quickly kills 
pensing item. The high palatability factor, a scientific blend of fleas, tichs, lice 
cultured and glandular derivatives, gives it an aroma and taste few Contains: Pyrethrins, 
animals can resist. And the vitamin-mineral content is specifically Piperonyl Butoxide, 
formulated to give dogs and cats the nutritional margin of safety Methoxychior, Malath- 
h nein : Thei k h ion, Petroleum Deriva- 
they need to maintain ealth and vigor. Their coats take on the tives, Essential Oil with 
gloss and sheen seen only in pets brimming over with health and Propeliants. 


vitality. 


For real tail-wagging appeal use Caminal-S to correct or prevent 
vitamin-mineral deficiencies in your patients. 


Veterinary Department ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY xanxaxee, 
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ANNUAL MEETING HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
Detroit, Michigan - August 20-24, 1961 
INSTRUCTIONS AND INFORMATION 


Please give ALL of the information requested below and mail this form to the Detroit Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau. All reservations must be cleared through the Housing Bureau. 


Blocs of rooms have been allocated for our use in the hotels which are listed. The Housing 
Bureau must have the names of all the persons who will occupy each room. No bloc reserva- 
tions will be made. 


r Placement will be made in the order received. Your choice of hotels will be followed if rooms 
are available. Otherwise, assignment will be made to best possible advantage elsewhere. You 
will receive a confirmation directly from the hotel. (NOTE: All rates are subject to change.) 
If you desire accommodations in a Detroit hotel not listed or a motel, please so indicate. The 

’ Housing Bureau will try to place you there. 


FAMILY PLAN — The hotels listed offer a “family plan” whereby children under 14 years of 
age will be accommodated in the same room with their parents at no extra charge. If more 
than one room is required to accommodate children, the hotel will charge only the single rate 
for each additional room. 


ANNUAL MEETING HOTELS 


For Two Persons Suites 
Hotel Singles Doubles Twins 1 Bedroom 2 Bedrooms 
Detroit-Leland $7.50-13.50 $10.50-.16.00 $12.00-19.00 $25.00-35.00 $38.50-50.50 
2 Henrose 6.50-10.50 9.00-13.50 12,50-16.00 25.00 45.00 
3  Pick-Fort Shel! 6.00-12.75 9.00-15.50 10,.50-16.25 23.00-43.50 39.75-58.75 
Sheraton-Cadillac 8.50-18.00 14,35-20.50 14,85-23.00 29.00-37.50 46.00-56.00 
Hotel) 
Statler Hilton 7.00-13.50 12.50-17.00 14,00-24.50 38.00-44.00 59.50-97.00 
6 Tuller 5.00- 9.00 9.00-12.00 10,50-15.00 
7 Wolverine 6.00- 9.00 8.50-10.00 11.00-18.50 25.00 35.00-45.00 : 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Convention ad Tourist Bureau 
626 Book 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


CHOICES OF HOTELS: ist CHOICE: HOTEL 2nd CHOICE: HOTEL 
3rd CHOICE: HOTEL 4th CHOICE: HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS DESIRED: RATE DESIRED: 
Room(s) with one bed for one person (Single) $ ; to $ 
Room(s) with twin beds for two persons (Twin) $ to $ 
Room(s) with one bed for two persons (Double) $ to $ 
Suite(s) parlor and one bedroom $ to $ 
‘ Suite(s) parlor and two bedrooms $ to $ 


ARRIVAL TIME: Date Hour. DEPARTURE TIME: Date Hour 
LIST NAMES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY EACH ROOM: 
Name Street Address City and State 


CONFIRM RESERVATION TO: NAME 
NAME OF COMPANY. 
STREET ADDRESS _ 
CITY. 


MAIL 
3 
4 
at 
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Now...Corn States 
offers both types 
of cholera vaccine: 


KOLRAVAC 


Moditied Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 


A live virus cholera vaccine of rabbit origin, 
Corn States’ KOLRAVAC is proved thoroughly 
safe—laboratory tests indicate its inability to 
induce cholera in vaccinates...to spread cholera 
to unvaccinated hogs, either directly or by con- 
tact with vaccinates...or to transmit other, 
latent hog diseases. Provides effective, 
durable immunity. 


Moditied Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Long a favorite with veterinarians, CORVAC may be 
used with either small or larger doses of serum or SERA- 
TRATE*, as indicated. In these two vaccines—the new 
KOLRAvAC and the long-established Corvac—Corn 
States offers the veterinarian a choice of reliable anti- 
gens to match individual preference and varying con- 
ditions of vaccination. Each is constantly subjected to 
rigid tests for both potency and safety...sold only to 
licensed veterinarians. 


*Hog Cholera Antibody Concentrate 


Corn States Laboratories, Inc. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Subsidiary of Eli Lilly and Company 
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Bind Your Copies 


of the 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION 


and 
AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF 
VETERINARY RESEARCH 


The publishers have effected an arrangement with one of America’s 
foremost bookbinders by which subscribers can have their journals 


economically bound, to the publisher’s specifications. 


Your copies of the JouRNAL of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association will be bound in the finest grade black washable buckram, 


with your name imprinted on the front cover. Price $4.95. 


Ship journals parcel post. Bound volumes will be returned trans- 


portation prepaid. Full remittance must accompany order. 


The Book Shop Bindory 


Publisher’s Authorized Binding Service 


Creators of Distinctive Bindings 
Since 1895 


430 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use cf box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


—— of classified advertisers using key letters can not 

lied. to the box number, c/o 
jour AL of the A Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and : i be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—associate veterinarian for small animal 
practice on Long Island. Top salary and excellent 
working conditions. Address Box G 88, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


~ Wanted—young assistant for equine practice in 
Central Kentucky. Must be capable, willing to work 
and learn, must be in upper 40% of his graduating 
class. Address Box G 85, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—recent graduate to assist in modern, well- 
equipped small animal hospital. Some large animals. 
Located in large southern city. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Address Box G 84, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian with Texas license to assist 
in small animal practice in Texas city. State age, 
qualifications. Address Box G 79, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—responsible and fully-experienced small 
animal veterinarian to operate hospital in northern 


Indiana. Pleasant apartment. Submit detailed res- 
ume. Address Box G 75, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—California-licensed veterinarian for small 
animal hospital in southern California. Starting 
salary for experienced man—$800 per month. Defi- 
nite raises or percentage for right man. Salary and 
future for recent graduate would be arranged at 
interview. Address Box G 74, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted by pharmaceutical manufacturer—recent 
graduate to assist in production. Experience not nec- 
essary. Give personal history and salary requirements 
in first letter. Address Box G 55, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Wanted—recent graduate for high-classed Cali- 
fornia mixed practice, 2/3 small animals and 1/3 
horses. Some beef. Future partnership. Outstanding 
opportunity. Address Box G 52, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


~ Positions open for 2 veterinarians. Opportunity for 
graduate training. West Coast. Salary—$6,672. Ad- 
dress Box G 7, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—2 veterinarians. Incumbent 1 will con- 
duct research on pathogenesis, host range, histopa- 
thology, immunology, methods of production, growth 
response, and diagnosis of viruses and viral diseases 
including the use of tissue culture techniques. In- 
cumbent 2 will conduct clinical and pathological 
studies of combined infectious and radiation effects 
in laboratory animals. Applicants with a D.V.M. and 
M.S. or Ph.D. are preferred. Experience and train- 
ing in virology will be helpful in first vacancy. Sal- 
ary—$7,560 to $8,955 per annum; vacancy will be 
filled in accordance with Federal Government com- 
petitive appointment procedures. Send resume to 
Civilian Personnel Officer, Chemical Corps Biologi- 
cal Laboratories, Fort Detrick, Frederick, Md. 


Wanted—assistant veterinarian for small animal 
hospital in Maryland close to Washington, D. C. 
Good salary and best working conditions. Start Au- 
gust 20 to September 1. Address Box G 9, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Virginia licensed veterinarian for small 
animal practice in Richmond. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Address Box G 19, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—assistant veterinarian for northern New 
England general practice. Opportunity for future 
interest in practice. State personal data and salary 
required in first letter. Address Box G 1, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, 25 to 35 years old, wanted by large 
midwestern pharmaceutical manufacturer for a 
technical service position involving travel, speaking 
and industrial contacts. One to 2 years’ experience 
with large animals and poultry is essential. Please 
send complete resume, including salary requirements, 
to Richard Cordell, Personnel Department, Abbott 
Laboratories, 40 miles north of Chicago on Lake 
Michigan. 


Wanted—veterinarian with Virginia license as 
assistant for modern small animal practice. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Substantial future. Ad- 


dress Box F 14, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—licensed veterinarian for staff of com- 
pletely-equipped, modern, AAHA small animal hos- 
pital in New York City suburb. Complete details in 
a letter. Address Box D 56, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Experienced graduate (OSU 59), married, age 
27, desires position in mixed practice leading to 
partnership. Prefer dairy and small animal. Desire 
Ohio, Indiana, or Southern Michigan. Address Box 
G 86, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (COL °58) desires position in small ani- 
mal or mixed practice with future to partnership, 
lease, or purchase. Also interested in 2-man practice. 
Licensed in California, Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas, 
and willing to try for another license if needed. 
Address Box G 76, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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Middle-aged veterinarian seeks position or assist- 
antship. Southwest or western area preferred. Ex- 
perienced in large animals and clinical pathology. 
Address Box G 81, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


English veterinarian with 2 years mixed practice 
experience seeks position in modern practice, pref- 
erably horse and/or smal] animal. Address Box G 
77, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian with 20 years’ experience in meat 
inspection with the USDA desires employment in 
city meat inspection. Licensed in Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and South Dakota. Address 
Box G 72, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced practitioner desires vacation position 
in progressive small animal hospital leading to part- 
nership or purchase. Address Box G 69, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Graduate (OSU °58) with experience desires posi- 
tion in Midwest. Licensed in Illinois, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin. Address Box G 68, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (OSU ’49) with varied experience de- 
sires position. Accredited veterinary pathologist, 
teaching and research at veterinary school, 4 years’ 
administration and research in laboratory animal 
diseases in prominent cancer research institute; prac- 
ticed 7 years in own AAHA hospital; 1 year busi- 
ness experience as vice-president of own corporation. 
Age 39. Address Box G 67, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Graduate veterinarian with experience in pet 
practice and in research in clinical toxicology, new 
drug evaluation, and infectious diseases, will com- 
plete military obligation in July, 1962: desires to 
begin communications leading to clinical investiga- 
tory position with large drug company, university or 
governmental institution. Interested in earning ad- 
vanced degree under institution support program. 


Address Box G 54, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Competent veterinarian desires position in small 
animal practice, education, or laboratory. Prefer 
South or Southwest. State details. Address Box G 
12, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Middle-aged mal-content veterinarian possessing 
varied experience and broad cultural background 
wishes position with no problems or challenges but 
high pay. Details in your letter please. Address Box 
G 10, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian’s assistant and receptionist, thorough- 
ly experienced, excellent references, wants live-in 
position. Widow, aged 45, salary wanted—$50 per 
week. Prefer southern location. Address Mrs. Cecil 
M. Cross, 10016 Robsion Rd., Jeffersontown, Ky. 


PLASTIC KENNELS 


© Durable—last a life time 
Sanitary & easy to clean 
Beautiful in appearance 
© Low priced 


Write Today for Free Literature and Information 


FIBREPLEX P.O.Box14- NORWALK. 


For sale or long-term lease—large, modern small 
animal hospital in New York City. $10,000 down re- 
quired. Address Box G 87, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—clinic practice in southern California. 
Complete, modern equipment. Office in exclusive 
marina area viewing ocean and Catalina Island. 


Address Box G 83, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale-—eastern Kansas mixed dairy practice. 
Hospital, residence, radio, instruments, drugs, truck, 
for $25,000. Neis $10,000. Easy terms. Address Box 
G 82, JOURNAL ef the AVMA. 


For sale—large, attractive 5-year-old animal hos- 
pital in one of Cleveland, Ohio's, most exclusive and 
fashionable newer suburbs. Strict community zoning 
assures excellent future potential for this practice. 
Very pleasant and executive-type clientele. Owner 
retiring. Details will be furnished party or parties 
interested in acquiring this choice practice. Address 


Box F 25, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—lucrative 10-year-old mixed practice, pre- 
dominantly large animal, in Monterey County, Calif. 
Includes new house and small animal hospital with 
room for expansion. Substantial down payment re- 


quired. Address Box G 80, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—small animal practice and hospital in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Sale for price of real estate 
$12,000. Centrally located. Owner wishes to leave 
due to health and outside interest. Address Box G 


78, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale or rent—well-established small animal 
practice in Brooklyn with living quarters plus apart- 
ment for kennel man. Address Box G 73, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For sale—mixed practice in southeastern Kansas 
town of 12,000. Building, drugs, equipment, includ- 
ing truck with practice bed, 2-way radio. Priced at 
one year’s gross. Address Box G 53, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For lease with option to buy—ideal location for 
veterinarian on busy highway in northern New Jer- 
sey, now operated as successful kennel. Will continue 
operation and build to suit. Address Box G 89, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—small animal hospital in southwestern 
Ohio. Gross—$40,000. $15,000 will handle. Address 
Box G 3, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For lease—well-established small animal hospital 
and 3-bedroom house in San Francisco East Bay 
area. Gross—$60,000 to $70,000. $7,500 will handle. 
Address Box G 70, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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For sale or lease—small animal clinic in growing 
area of Dallas County, approximately 3,000 square- 
foot building, 26 air-conditioned kennel runs, 36 air- 
conditioned cages; 17 outside runs—some covered. 
$350 per month. Address Route 5, Box 823, Dallas, 


Texas. 


Bor sale—completely-equipped AAHA small ani- 
mal hospital with living quarters in Kansas City, Mo. 
Will finance. Address Box G 66, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


For sale or lease—Chattanooga, Tenn., small ani- 
mal practice, ig > and equipment. Forty cages and 
20 outside runs. Good location and well-established 
practice grossing near $30,000 yearly. Price—$8,000. 
Address Box G 51, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—established growing general practice in 
south-central Nebraska. Quitting practice for other 
interests. Owner would like to move by September, 
1961. Address Box G 15, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—Missouri large animal practice grossing 
$25,000 annually. Sale price is inventory of drugs 
and equipment. Terms—cash. Real estate optional. 


Address Box G 14, JOU RNAL of the AVMA. 


~ For sale- -established small animal practice. Light 
horse work available. Heart of Bergen County, N. J. 
Unique opportunity. Address Box D 16, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For sale—northeastern Indiana hospital equipped 
for large and small animals including chute and x- 
ray. Good mixed practice. Frontage on state high- 
way. Price reasonable. Address Box F 20, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted to purchase—practice in northern West- 
chester or southern Connecticut. Address Box G 71, 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—a lucrative small animal practice in Chi- 
cago area. Have substantial capital and experience. 
Details in first letter. All answers confidential. Ad- 
dress Box G 22, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


For sale—unit of 5 cages. Very good condition. 
$140. Phone OLympic 2-1040, Cicero, Tl. 


Will pay up to $50 for spinal cord of cow dead 
of milk fever or complications. Send case history. 
Address Dr. Max Unger, 1465 Broadway, New York 
36, 
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speedily and readily, instead 
of locking them up in the 
uptured cells, as do most 
erysipelas bacterins 
therefore better for — 
active immunity against 


| 


PITMAN-MOORE CO., DIVISION OF 


Erysipe 
4 


With Rhusigen, the use of live culture 
is avoided and premises cannot be 
infected. 


A 2 cc. dose is used instead of the 
5 cc. required by other bacterins. 
Immunity is produced within two 
weeks, and persists for at least eight 
months, possibly longer. 


Rhusigen can be used simultaneously 
with anti-swine-erysipelas serum, when 
immediate protection is needed. 

20 cc. vial (10 doses) code: Baryp 

100 cc. vial (50 doses) code: Balum 


ALLIED LABORATCRIES, INC. 


*Trademark name for Erysipelas Bacterin (Lysate) P-M Co. Bio. 914, 
Produced under license from the Institut Merieux, Lyon, France. 
(Patent Pending) 
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in Your Distemper Immunization Program 


“Be 
Cytogen 


Cytogen: Canine Distemper Vaccine, Modified Live Virus, 
Canine Tissue Culture Origin, Lyophilized . . . the first 
modified live virus vaccine produced on dog kidney cells. 


T Be sure of high antigenicity: : 


To the recognized superiority of a modified live virus vaccine, 
Cytogen adds increased effectiveness where it counts most 

. the strength, quality and antigenicity of the virus itself. 
As little as ten egg infectious doses of Cytogen virus pro- 
tected susceptible pups from direct challenge’. By compari- | 
son, 64 to 250 E.I.D.. of chick embryo origin virus are _ | 
required to confer immunity’. 


2 Be sure of rapid response: 


When distemper virus is grown in the Jen-Sal canine kidney 
cell system and becomes Cytogen virus, its ability to invade 
the dog is also enhanced. Susceptible test animals success- 
fully withstood challenge with virulent virus as early as four 
days after vaccination with Cytogen’. 


> Be sure of maximum stability: 


Cytogen contains an exclusive stabilizing agent. With this 
stabilizer Cytogen virus has successfully protected dogs from 
virulent virus challenge after being artificially aged for a 
period equivalent to fourteen months of storage at room 
temperature’. For even greater superiority Cytogen is held | 
well below freezing from the time it is produced until you | 


a Clinical and Research References: receive it. 
1. Sinha, S. K., et al, Studies on Canine Dis- Cytogen is now available for immediate shipment from your 

; temper Immunizati ith a Tissue Culture 4 
‘. Vaccine. Vet. Med.. Vol. 55, No. 4, April Jen-Sal branch. Order now and “Be Cytogen Sure.” 
1960. 


J. A., ot ol, The Response Package: 10 — 1 dose vials, with diluent 
of “¢ to Distemper. Cornell Vet., Vol. 48, : 


No. 2, 1958. ; 
Immunization. Jen-Sal Small Animal Topics, i 
August 1960. 5 


y . of Bi Research, J 
4. Dept 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
General Offices: Kansas City 41, Missour 
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